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Chemical Overseas Trade 


CHEMICAL export trade has made a good start in the 
second half of the current year. The slight set-back 
in June, as we suggested would be the case, has proved 
to be merely temporary, and the complete returns for 
the seven months mark a distinct all-round advance 
on the 1928 figures. So far this year there has been 
an increase of £284,420 in chemical imports, an in- 
crease of £103,174 in chemical exports, and an increase 
of 46,445 in chemical re-exports. For the month of 
July alone, compared with July of last year, imports 
have increased £235,486, exports have increased 
£185,606, and re-exports have increased £447. The 
increases are very much more marked when comparison 
is made with the figures for 1927. The latest figures 
will strengthen the confidence which for months past 
British chemical industry has steadily been regaining. 

Coming to the details of the July returns, the 
increase in imports is spread pretty generally over the 
whole range of products ; incidentally, it includes the 
figure of £3,199 for intermediates against nothing in 
the corresponding month of last year. There are three 
rather notable cases of decrease—nitrate of soda, from 
£44,796 to £11,622; quinine and quinine salts, from 


£11,335 to £5,843; and extracts for tanning, from 
$105,975 to £55,236. The increase on the export 
side is mi nly accounted for by extended business in 


sulphate of ammonia, sodium compounds, drugs, 
dyestuffs, and painters’ colours. A weak point is 
disclosed in coal tar products, which have fallen from 
£248,377. to £154,763, while decreases have also 
occurred in ammonium chloride, bleaching powder, 
glycerine, and potassium compounds. The balance, 
however, is distinctly on the right side. 





Creative Advertising 
THE great International Advertising Convention which 
has been meeting in Berlin this week supplies impres- 
sive evidence of the immense influence that the 
organised science of advertising now exerts on the 
trade of every large nation, the high standards of 
modern advertising service, and the increasingly 
strict ethical principles that dominate the business. 
Taking these points in the reverse order, * Truth 
advertising ’’ has now become the recognised slogan. 
It is of no use, in short, to advertise as good products 
that are not good, or to use clever devices to gather in 
orders that will only result in dissatisfied customers 
The advertising experts are all dead against it. Sec- 
ondly, it is recognised that advertisements drawn up 
anyhow and by anybody who has nothing else to do 
are largely a waste of time and money. In the early 
days of the business, if one glances over our great 
daily journals, it was common to think of the editorial 
matter as “ literary’ and the advertisement side as 
merely “the shop.” To-day almost the reverse is the 
case. The editorial style in the more popular pro- 
ductions has visibly cheapened, while the adver- 
tising notices approach the level of real literature and 
art. Only the best, in fact, is good enough, and it is 
the best, the most persistent, and the best organised 
advertising that pays and pays handsomely. 

There has thus come into existence a new and 
powerful agency for the improvement of trade—by 
what ? By educating people into a buying habit, by 
creating new demands and therefore more industries, 
by raising, as Sir Ernest Benn put it, the whole 
standard of life. More than one great industry has 
been created by someone who saw an easy way ot 
adding some comfort or luxury to existence or of obviat- 
ing some troublesome or wasteful task. ~The moment 
the remedy is offered the public welcome it, and a 
new business comes into being. In the purely indus- 
trial and chemical engineering field, the same thing 
has repeatedly happened in labour-saving devices, in 
synthetic ‘substitutes for natural products, in the 
utilisation of what were formerly waste products, 
in the substitution of short cuts for laborious and 
complicated processes, in the production of lighter 
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more suitable, less corrodible metals, and so on. And 
it is the function of good advertisement to bring these 
new ideas to success by finding customers for them in 
the markets of the world. Thus industry has come to 
recognise that advertising, instead of being a luxury 
to be tacked on at the end of a business that can afford 
it, or a nuisance into which the producer is forced reluc- 
tantly by persuasion or competition, takes its place 


among the first essentials of sale and distribution, 
among the first and most productive charges on 


industrv 

The growth of power in the advertising field has 
been accompanied, too, by a corresponding growth of 
responsibility for its proper use. The outlook of the 
leading speakers at the Berlin conference was not 
confined to devices for making money. Lord Riddell’s 
presidential address was a statesmanlike plea for the 
freest possible flow of trade between nations. Mr. W. 
Harrison’s contribution on the rationalisation of indus- 
try was on much the same level. It was left to Sir 
Ernest Benn to state the true philosophy of adver- 
tising, as the means of raising the standard of civilisa- 
tion, by both creating needs and satisfying them, and 
so developing and multiplying industries. Advertise- 
ment, understood in the right sense, is no longer a 
troublesome tax on trade; it has become the life-blood 
of industry. 





The German Chemical Industry 


lHERE has just been published an official analysis of 
German chemical industry in 1928, in which a relation 
is deduced between total share capital and total 
dividends paid. Only those companies are considered 
at least three-quarters of whose financial year fell in 
1928. In 1927 the number was 115, which fell, owing 
to various fusions, to 112 in 1928. In view of the out- 
standing position of the I.G., the calculations are made 
both with and without including its operations, while 
similar allowance is made for the artificial silk producers. 

In general, the year 1928 was somewhat more 
favourable for Germany than former years. The fact 
is pointed out that, as was known before the war, 
the chemical industry is one of those branches of 
industry which are comparatively little affected by 
economic depressions and crises. In the last few years 
the percentage of German chemical companies not pay- 
ing a dividend has been as follows: 1925, 70 percent. ; 
1926, 55°8; 1927, 289; 1928, 20:5. The average 
dividend paid, the I.G. and the artificial silk producers 
being included, is as follows :—1925, 6°6 per cent. ; 
1926, 66; 1927, 9.4; 1928, 9°9. If the 1.G. and the 
artificial silk producers are left out, the dividends are :— 
1925, 31 per cent.; 1926, 3°77; 1927, 68; 1928, 7°I. 
These latter figures are regarded as indicating that, 
the I.G. and artificial silk producers excepted, the 
German chemical industry is giving a return below 
that which is normally expected at the present time. 
The writer of the German article puts the normal safe 
dividend at 8-9 per cent., and considers that in view of 
the high risks of the chemical industry, the returns are 
too small. 

In order to indicate the great significance of exports 
for the dividend-earning power of the German chemical 


industry, the following figures for the total value of 
exports of chemical products from Germany may be 
quoted : 1925, 937 million marks ; 1926, 1,020 million ; 
1927, 1,162 million; 1928, 1,318 million. These 
figures show a steady increase, and it is thought that 
this tendency will continue in the present year, for 
the value for the first half of 1929 was 709 million marks 
as against 623 millions in the first half of 1928. 





The B.B. Jubilee 


TuiIs week the firm of Benn Brothers, Ltd., enters on 
its jubilee year. It is appropriate evidence of its 
steady growth and stability that in its 49th year it is 
able to declare the highest dividend in its long career, 
20 per cent. That event, however, is not spectacular, 
but incidental ; the conservative policy in the past of 
spending profits on purchasing new properties, erecting 
the fine Fleet Street premises known as Bouverie 
House, and extending its services to customers, leaves 
it in a position to allocate a little more to the share- 
holders. One most gratifying feature of the firm’s 
progress is that the various industries represented by 
the firm’s many trade and technical journals have 
enjoyed corresponding prosperity—a pleasant illustra- 
tion of the theory, expounded by Sir Ernest Benn to 
the Berlin Congress on Wednesday, that advertising 
publicity is one of the first essentials of business 
prosperity and expansion. 
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Ball Clays: Their Nature and Uses 
Geological Relations, Mineral, Chemical and Physical Properties 


As Volume XXXI of its special reports on the mineral resources of Great Britain, the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research has issued a monograph on “ Ball Clays,” by Dr. Alex. Scott (H.M. Stationery Office, 


pp. 73, 2s. 6d.) 


THE term “ ball-clay ”’ is applied to those plastic “‘ transported”’ 
clays which, when fired in an oxidising atmosphere to the 
temperature of certain pottery ovens—approximately 1,150°- 
1,200° C.—have a white or nearly white colour. The name is 
somewhat unfortunate, as it does not refer to any particular 
property of the clay, but is derived from the original method 
whereby the clay was obtained in Dorset and Devonshire ; 
by cutting it on the floor of open pits, into cubes or “ balls,”’ 
the sides being about ro inches across and the weight 30-35 lbs. 
Origin 

Like many other clays, these are formed by the decom- 
position of felspathic rocks, by natural agencies. In this 
decomposition, silicates such as the felspars break down, and 
the products ultimately undergo hydration with the formation 
of the hydrated silicate of aluminium, kaolinite, and, in many 
cases, mixtures of hydrated oxides. Where these products 
are found resting in the parent rock, the clays are termed 
residual; where they have been transported and deposited 
elsewhere, they are known as transported clays. The China 
Clays of Cornwall are typical examples of the former; the 
ball clays to be discussed in this memoir are characteristic 
examples of the latter. 

The two types differ in one important respect ; the residual 
clay contains the undecomposed constituents of the parent 
rock ; for example, in the case of China Clay, the quartz and 
the mica; the transported material, on the other hand, has 
undergone a variable amount of natural “sorting.” By 
sedimentation, the coarser particles, such as quartz, have been 
eliminated to a certain extent during the transportation of 
the clay from its place of origin toits present site. The result 
is a concentration of the fine ‘“‘ secondary ’’ materials, especi- 
ally the “ clay substance,’’ and this concentration may proceed 
to such a degree that the total amount of “‘ non-clay ’’ matter 
may be very small. 

Content of Iron 

On the other hand, if the parent rock contains a fair propor- 
tion of iron-bearing minerals, these are liable to decompose, 
the iron compounds being converted to colloidal ferric oxide, 
which, being of a grain-size comparable with that of the 
clay, is carried with the clay and deposited at the same time. 
Such iron oxide, if present to the extent of more than one per 
cent., will often prevent the clay from burning to a white 
colour ; other things being equal, the greater the content in 
iron oxide, the farther removed from white will be the colour 
of the fired material, although this colour is liable to be modified 
by the presence of lime or magnesia, as well as by the grain- 
size and distribution of the iron oxide. 

It will be obvious, therefore, that the formation of large 
deposits of white-burning transported clays requires certain 
conditions ; a parent felspathic rock low in iron, such as 
granite ; the kaolinization of that granite to provide a bulk of 
clay substance ; the transportation of that material in such 
a way that natural sorting ensues, so that the beds of clay are 
distinct from those of the heavier and coarser materials ; and 
the deposition of the material under such conditions that 
contamination by other agencies does not occur. Many 
marine clays, for example. are rendered impure by the presence 
of shells and other hard parts of organisms, while other clays 
have undergone contamination by the precipitation in sitv 
of marcasite or siderite from percolating waters. 

British Deposits 

In Great Britain, there are only three deposits of ball clay 
of a size sufficient to be worked as a source of white-burning 
clay. One of these is in Dorset, in the neighbourhood’ of 
Wareham, one in South Devon, near Newton Abbott, and the 
third in North Devon, near Petrockstow, to the south of 
Torrington ; the main shipping ports from which the clays 
are exported being respectively Poole, Teignmouth and Bide- 
ford, though much of the clay is now sent away by railway 
transport. These clays are all of Tertiary age, those in Dorset 
being Eocene, while those in South Devon, and very probably, 


The general scope of the book is indicated below 


also, North Devon, are Miocene (Aquitanian) in age. 
are associated generally with beds of lignite. 

Owing to the non-plastic nature of residual kaolin or China 
Clay, these ball clays are a necessary ingredient of many white 
ware bodies, their function being to impart sufficient plasticity 
and bonding power for the manufacture of the ware. They 
must, therefore, be very plastic, have a high tensile strength, 
and be sufficiently low in colouring oxides to fire to a white 
colour. The high refractoriness of the English ball clays is 
no defect, while the fact that most of them tend to vitrify at 
temperatures in the neighbourhood of those attained in pottery 
biscuit ovens is an advantage 


They 


Irish Deposits 

The only other locality in the British Islands where any 
large deposits of clays of this type are found is in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lough Neagh in Ireland, where a series of clays 
of Older Tertiary age has been exploited from time to time 
for the manufacture of pottery. These deposits have recently 
been examined by W. B. Wright, who comes to the conclusion 
that these clays ‘‘ have been derived from the destruction of 
a zone of lithomargic weathering,’’ the zone being of post-Basal- 
tic age and formed in part by the destruction of the Upper 
Basaltic Lavas. The Lough Neagh Series, which is covered 
by approximately fifty feet of overburden, is about 1,150 feet 
in thickness, and is subdivided into three parts. The upper 
consists of 833 feet of alternate sands and clavs, the middle of 
127 feet of shales, and the lower of 187 feet of sands and 
clays, while at the junction of the middle and lower there are 
26 feet of lignite alternating with lignitic clay. 

The upper clays all contain considerable amounts of iron com- 
pounds which become apparent when the clay is exposed to 
weathering ; the colour of the fired product varies from a pale 
brown to a red. The lower clays, which are often extremely 
plastic, do not rust on exposure, but the content of iron oxide 
and their colour on firing are such as to render them of little 
value in the manufacture of white ware. Many of the beds 
contain appreciable amounts of quartz. 

According to Furnival, plastic white-burning clays were 
proved in a boring near Clonmel in 1862 and also at Cashel, but 
the amount of material was small. 


Imperial and Foreign Deposits 

Many of the sedimentary kaolin deposits of the mainland of 
Europe are fairly white-burning and plastic. Moderately 
plastic, transported, clays of Eocene and Miocene age occur 
in various parts of Germany. Many of these, though highly 
refractory, vitrify at a fairly low temperature, but in most 
cases the colour of the fired clay is vellowish. This is par- 
ticularly the case with the clays of Saarau and Rauske, in 
Silesia, Lausitz, in Saxony, Grossalmerode, in Hesse, Wester- 
wald, and Bavaria, where the clays are used chiefly for the 
manufacture of refractory goods, terra cotta and stoneware. 

In Czechoslovakia, at Chodau, Putschirn and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pilsen, bedded deposits of “‘ kaolin-clay ’’ are 
found associated with sandstone and brown coal, but the clays 
generally require considerable purification by washing before 
they can be used for the manufacture of white ware. 

A black clay of Mesozoic age on the Mattagami River, 
Ontario, and some Eocene clays at Willows, Saskatchewan, are 
said to have properties similar to those of ball clays. 

In the United States of America, deposits which may be 
classed as ball clays are known in Florida, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Alabama and New Jersey. With the exception ot 
the clays in the last named state, which are Cretaceous in 
age, these deposits are all Tertiary. Of these, only certain of 
the clays in Tennessee, Kentucky and New Jersey are charac- 
terised by Ries as ball clays. A detailed account of the ball 
clays of Tennessee has recently been given by Schroeder. A 
plastic, white-burning clay, associated with quartz pebbles, 
occurs at several localities in Florida and is now generally 
known as “ Florida Clay.’’ This clay, which is Tertiary in 
age, resembles the English ball clays in chemical composition 
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The so-called 
‘““ Tennessee ball-clays ’’ are associated with lignite and sands. 
The Kentucky Tertiary clays are likewise intercalated with 
sandy and lignitic material and are generally somewhat 
siliceous. The New Jersey clays, of Lower Cretaceous age, 
in the neighbourhood of Woodbridge and Amboy, include 
several white-burning varieties. The plastic clays of a similar 
age in Alabama are often low in iron oxide, but the silica 
content is usually high 

R. C. Callister has recently described certain ball clays found 
in Australia. These are plastic sedimentary clays associated 
with lignite deposits and are more siliceous than the English 
ball clays. After weathering, they become plastic and have a 
high tensile stength, but the colour on firing is generally cream 
to yellowish 


except that, in the former, the alkalies are low. 


Methods of Working 

In the early days of the ball clay industry the clay was 
obtained from open workings. After removal of the over- 
burden, the clay bed to be worked was laid bare across the pit ; 
it was then cut across (long-scoring) by a spade at regular 
intervals, and again at right angles (thirting or thwarting) to the 
long-scoring to give blocks which were approximately nine 
inches square. The blocks, about eight inches in depth, were 
dug by a tool known as a tubill. The blocks, which approxi- 
mated to a cube, were lifted by a spiked instrument known as 
a poge and passed to the surface by men standing on a series 
of “‘ eaves ’’ or ledges on the side of the pit, situated at vertical 
intervals of five feet 

At the present time, the method of cutting the “ balls ”’ 
in the open pits is as described above, but the clay is now taken 
to the surface in tubs along inclined tramways. The sides of 
the pit are sometimes stepped to prevent slipping, the steps 
having a width of eighteen inches and a depth of twelve inches. 
Sometimes the “ balls ’’ are made to glide along the surface of 
the underlying bed to the tubs. In some cases, the clay is 
obtained from a type of open working known as a “ four- 
sides,’’ which is a rectangular open pit 20 to 24 feet square, the 
sides being heavily timbered to prevent them falling in. In 
this type of pit, the clay is brought to the surface in buckets 
hauled up by acrane. Much of the stoneware clay is obtained 
from these types of open workings. 

Mining 

The clays intended for the manufacture of white ware are 
usually, but not always, obtained by mining. A rectangular 
shaft, four feet by six feet, is sunk to the required depth, the 
sides being heavily timbered. Apart from water, the only 
trouble liable to be encountered is running sand, the movement 
of which has, on occasion, twisted and even destroyed the 
timbering. Such shafts rarely exceed one hundred feet in 
depth, the deepest in South Devon in 1925 being about one 
hundred and thirty feet. The shaft is divided by timbers 
into two sections, one four feet square, for the haulage of the 
clay and the other four feet by two feet, down which a series of 
ladders are placed for the passage of the miners. 

When the clay bed is reached levels are driven into it in all 
directions to the dip or rise, as the case may be. These levels, 
which are about six feet in height and seven feet wide, are also 
timbered, the amount of timbering required varying with the 
nature of the clay. If the clay is short, it may have to be 
timbered at intervals of one foot, if plastic, two feet or more. 
The levels are rarely driven more than ninety feet from the 
shaft. The clay is first removed from the levels and then the 
sides are allowed to fall in and that clay removed. If the 
particular bed is ten or twelve feet in thickness, the timbers 
may be removed and the roof allowed to fall in, this roof being 
then got. The clay is transported to the bottom of the shaft 
in hand barrows, and removed to the surface in buckets. At 
one time the buckets were brought to the surface by means of 
a hand windlass, then by one operated by a horse, but now by 
a rope operated by mechanical or electrical means. There are 
usually no rails underground, but the roads are bottomed at 
intervals with dry clay from the surface. 

Where necessary the water is pumped from the workings by 
Cornish pumps, but many shafts are sufficiently dry for this 
to be unnecessary. There are no return airways, the ventila- 
tion usually being controlled by a fan which works inter- 
mittently. Occasionally, in shallow shafts, the only means of 
ventilation is the periodic return down the shaft of part of the 
water pumped up. In most shafts the illumination is obtained 





from candles, but in a few cases electric hand lamps are used 
Inflammable gas is unknown in the mines. When all the clay 
within a radius of sixty to ninety feet of the shaft has been 
obtained the shaft is abandoned. 

Sorting and Preparation 

When the clay reaches the surface it is hand-sorted into 
various grades, which are put in separate trucks running by 
rope haulage on tram lines to central depots. Such a shaft is 
normally operated by five men, four of whom are engaged in 
‘getting’ below ground while the fifth, on the surface 
controls the haulage and hand-sorts the clay. The output 
varies up to eighteen tons per shaft per day. 

At the North Devon Clay Co. works a somewhat different 
method of working is in operation. The shaft commences 
practically at the outcrop and follows the dip of the clay bed. 
the inclination being about 75° at the surface, but getting 
less as the depth increases. The vertical depth of the deepest 
shaft is about 350 feet, while the actual distance to the bottom 
is approximately 600 feet. The working levels are driven 
horizontally into the clay bed. The tubs by means of which 
the clay is brought to the surface run on a tramway on the 
lower surface of the shaft ; 

The clay undergoes comparatively little preparation after 
reaching the surface. The various grades are sorted out and 
blocks which show appreciable amounts of mundic (marcasite) 
or its decomposition products are eliminated. In some 
instances, the clay is subjected to a weathering process. It is 
laid out on an open floor in long heaps which are regularly 
wetted with water over a period which may extend to several 
months, while at the same time the clay is exposed to the 
vagaries of the weather. 

The Uses of Ball Clay 

In the manufacture of certain types of pottery, ball clay is 
used in the body in order to impart additional plasticity to it 
A body in which China Clay is the sole clay present is liable 
to be difficult to work, and hence the necessity for the addition 
of a more plastic clay. The proportion of ball clay which 
can be used depends on the colour required in the fired body ; 
if the latter be a high grade white earthenware, the addition 
of too much ball clay will affect the colour and hence the 
value of the ware. The amount used in the series of English 
bodies which have as their ingredients ball clay, China Clay, 
flint and stone, ranges from fifty per cent. in the case of 
cheap ivory ware to twenty-five per cent. in white earthen- 
ware, between twenty and twenty-five per cent. in granite 
bodies and semiporcelain and as low as twenty per cent. in 
certain white tile bodies. 

It is also used to the extent of twenty-five to thirty per cent. 
in some insulator, mortar and sanitary-earthenware bodies. 
Normally, a bone-china body does not contain any ball clay, 
but if highly calcined non-plastic bone ash is used, a small 
amount of ball clay may be added to increase the plasticity 
of the body. It is also a constituent of the white engobe 
used in sanitary fireclay manufacture. 

The darker-burning varieties and some of the more siliceous 
clays are used, both in Devon and Dorset, for the manu- 
facture of various types of coarse ware such as salt-glazed 
stoneware, drain-pipes, flooring and other tiles, ornamental 
blocks such as copings and so forth, and common bricks 
The more refractory dark-burning clays are used for the manu- 
facture of firebricks, both as straight clays and as bond clays 
employed in conjunction with non-plastic refractory clays, 
while they are similarly utilised in certain instances in making 
saggars and in bonding abrasives such as carborundum, 
corundum and so forth. The so-called pipe clays are used 
for the manufacture of tobacco pipes, which is one of the 
oldest uses of these clays, while ‘‘ household ”’ clay is made 
into blocks for ‘‘ whitening ”’ steps. 

The subject is discussed by Dr. Scott under the following 
headings: The South Devon deposits ; the South Devon clay 
works ; the North Devon deposits and clay works ; the Dorset 
deposits and clay works; mineralogy and chemistry of the 
ball clays—mineralogical composition, analyses of ball clays, 
effects of various constituents on the properties and changes 
during drying and firing; physical properties of ball clays 
and methods of testing—texture, determination of contraction 
on drying and firing and of porosity, determination of soften- 
ing point, modulus of rupture, tensile strength, and plas- 
ticity. A glossary of terms used in the industry is given. 
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Overseas Chemical Trade in July 
A Recovery from the June Setback 


(HE Board of Trade Returns for July indicate that the value of £447. For the seven months ended July 31, imports were 


of imports of chemicals, drugs, dyes and colours during the on at ct ip tn an increase of £284,420 on the corre- 
? ; ait Re sponding period of 1928 ; exports were valued at /15 

month was £1,360,611, an increase of £235,406 on July, 1928; > aati L - ‘ I : ued at A 15,003,343, 
vrs & De aa an increase of £103,174 ; and exports of imported merchandise 

of £579,316, an increase of £6,445. Detailed figures are as 

ind exports of imported merchandise at £87,972, an increase — follows 


exports were valued at £2,260,041, an increase of £185,666, 
























































Ouantities Value 
Imports . 
port ; Month ended Month ended 
Quantities Value ae ‘ 
e July 31 July 31, 
Month ended Month ended - ce dla ae 
July 31, July 31, : v2 me 
( HEMIC AL MANUFACTURES 19258 192Q. 1928. 1924 Bleaching Powder cwt. il $5,102 23,766 I! 824 
AND PRODUCTS f f Coat Tar Propvucts 

Acid ROCCUC . 666.5 tons 1,509 2,102 67,020 75,178 Anthracene ....... cwt 18 = 

Acid Tartaric, oe 3enzol and Toluol galls. 574,123 229,036 40,4360 17,241 
ne Ae pone 6,532 5,331 23,98 2,62 Carbolic Acid...... cwt 19,099 14,53 32,790 22,514 

sa aes wey : re 5/331 23,953 32; =a Naphtha ........ galls. 5,321 1.505 434 515 
Bleaching Materials _,, 9,503 14,408 8,583 10,8385 Naphthalene (excluding 
Borax........-.-. ” 9,71 17,133 5,150 12,003 Naphthalene Oil) cwt. 2,909 6,511 1,798 2,728 
Calcium Carbide... _,, 54,840 60,071 33,219 36,540 Tar Oil, Creosote Oil . ; 
Coal Tar Products value - 52,458 62,632 ee nen _ ’ 

0% ‘ 4: 1054 a, re galls. 3,742,917 3,632,304 133,249 98,213 
Glycerine, Crude .. cwt. 49 305 150 706 Other Sorts ....... cwt. 62,7390 20,473 33,070 13,542 
Glycerine, Distilled __,, 459 986 1,324 2,126 ee ; a as 
Red Lead and Orange Total....value 248,377 154,763 

_ Lead tee e eee cwt. 3,135 5»355 4,300 7°799 Copper, Sulphate of ..tons 2,400 1.922 57,039 48,249 
Nickel Oxide...... ce 111 219 480 1,226 PAE . gh os pebolg - 

j e Disinfectants, etc.....cwt. 29,705 33,114 72,590 52,515 
Potassium Nitrate es 11,321 9,535 13,212 9,514 ; : Y 
Other Potassium Com- Glycerine, Crude..... c 22 T,046 57 1,449 

POMMOS 66500085: cwt. 54,524 150,517 36,920 73,027 Glycerine, Distilled .._,, 10,113 8,732, 38,715 22,199 
Sodium Nitrate.... 79,522 22,626 44,796 11,622 T 
mee de ms , , GAG aa san” 55 10,135 9,778 8,772 648 
Other Sodium Com- : 35 ob 3°77 25:04 
POUNGS.. .:.<42ss cwt. 39,525 44,757 26,363 30,743 Potasstum CompounDs— 
Tartar,Creamof.. ,, 2,784 4,260 12,331 19,118 Chromate and Bi-chro- 
Zinc Oxide ...... tons 961 1,054 30,577 31,251 _mate .......... cwt. 2,758 1,602 5,165 3,151 
All other Sorts... . value - -- 207,332 338,518 Nitrate (Saltpetre) 1,304 1,562 2,458 2,873 
Drvcs, MEDICINES, ETC.— All other Sorts ....__,, 4,257 1,154 12,771 13,420 
Quinine and Quinine = : ; ; i ee s 8,319 4,318 20,394 19,444 
ee ere 0z. 177,266 79,280 11,335 5,543 : ey 
Bark, Cinchona, etc.cwt. 1,418 1,607 5,929 6,337 SODIUM CompouNDS— 
Other Sorts .......: value — 166,084 234,803 C eng orga 
Soda rystals, Soda 
DyES AND DyESTUFFS— = aaa 

Mcctnot * - Ash and Bicarbonate 

INTERMEDIATE COAL TAR ts , < a ' 
PRopvuctTs cwt . 306 = 3,199 Cwt. 323,541 500,170 96,219 139,500 
RoMiaere ee es ‘ . = COM. ods sesso i 224,434 161,679 145,167 102,045 

Alizarine ......... ad - 3,923 4575 Chromate and _ Bichro- , 

Indigo, Synthetic - _ pari 7 tes ; = 

aries ....., 3.325 4.155 28,357 87,663 _mate........ +++ Cw. 2,682 2,941 3,818 4,784 

: 2 papas: ge'> sitet Hh Sulphate, including Salt 
ee eee Cree ; 6,009 2,383 8,609 4,119 ‘ . 

; A ; RAevieceewena cwt. 121,460 279,308 14,141 34,299 

Other Dyeing Extracts : Sti ros 

’ 5 cane 2,733 4,292 eo oditee All other Sorts .... ,, 46,509 80,121 47,528 88,711 
° #43 ad ad 74 wi EVs = 
Indigo, Natural... ,, -- — — PONG S225) 5 718,686 1,030,279 306,873 369,639 
Extracts for Tanning 96,412 52,087 105,975 55,230 - 
. we ‘ oS» pe epee 5975 55123 Zine OREO 60.6. 56002 tons 92 101 3,271 3,646 
I — COLOURS AND Chemical Manufactures, etc. 
MATERIALS— all other Sorts value - 274,516 82 
< N B ccc 2 5 352,119 
Barvtes, ground, and va ; — : 
yte 8 : . _—s Total of Chemical 
Blanc Fixe ..... cwt. 61,163 64,050 13,505 ; 

Ths -) oh 5 oe ee Manufactures and 
White Lead (dry) .__,, 10,577 9,996 17,401 Products. . value 1.421.850 1.408.61¢ 
All other Sorts ....__,, 98,761 102,585 156,021 gominis Bs table allan Ul Nd, 

i ; —__.. _-- DruGs, MEDICINEs, ETC.— 
Total of Chemicals, Quinine and Quinine 
Drugs, Dyes and Salts beeen eeees OZ. 233,551 218,713 23,005 21,356 
Colours ..... value 1,125,205 1,300,011 All other Sorts ... value 221,009 279,025 
Exports SOU sas 4; 244,134 300,981 
CHEMICAL MANUFACTURES DyES AND DYESTUFFS 
AND PrRopuUcTs— Products of Coal Tar cwt. 7,385 13.457 64,978 88,152 

Acid Sulphuric ....cwt. 8,222 20,080 4,555 6,501 Other Sorts ...... - 8,272 7,355 7,203 7,193 

Acid artaric erates . 1,613 2,007 10,327 14,935 Toe... .. 15,657 20,815 72,181 95,345 

Ammonium Chloride : 

—_ -ece ~ > R1> AINTERS OLOURS AND 
tons 377 255 7,102 4812 FP x 
MATERIALS 

Ammonium Sulphate— Barytes, ground, and 

To Spain and Canaries Blanc ae cwt 5,240 4.530 2,52 te GL 
tons 10,729 7,643 97,576 68,156 White Lead (dry) ee es 6,400 4,129 11,356 8,841 
|. ee ee 471 389 4,263 3,060 Paints and Colours, in 

Dutch East Indies paste form arene cwt. 38,140 39,751 78,203 80,846 

tons 88 579 853 5,570 Paints and Enamels Pre- 
ae " 10,890 11,013 101,556 101,484 pared (including Ready 
,, British West India Mixed) preteens cwt. 43,358 50,809 141,808 157,875 
Islands and All other Sorts .... . ss 55,975 62,101 102,022 I15,11I 
British Guiana Total .... :, 149,113 161,410 336,210 365,100 
tons 1,045 1,973 9,925 15,727 a f . 
,, Other Countries ,, 14,588 19,041 139,795 178,908 Total of Chemicals, 


Es Sees — Drugs, Dyes and 


RON ces x 37,811 40,638 353,968 376,517 Colours ... value = 2,074,375 2,260,041 
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Re-Exports 
Quantities Value 
Month ended Month ended 
July 31, July 31, 
1925 1929 1925 1929. 
CHEMICAL MANUFACTURES £ J 
AND PRODUCTS 
Acid Tartaric...... cwt 111 157 843 1,208 
(a ere ars ; So 400 o8 400 
Coal Tar Products. value 52 1,045 
Potassium Nitrate. .cwt. 149 42 250 69 
Sodium Nitrate.... ; 1,364 590 714 301 
Tartar, Cream of : 230 306, 1,178 1,468 
All other Sorts... . value 35 161 30,044 
DruGs, MEDICINES, ET( 
Quinine and Quinine 
MES + 66> stab sine oz 15,097 31,759 1,635 3,270 
Bark, Cinchona, etc.cwt 535 5907 4,337 2,530 
All other Sorts... .value - 31,347 30,231 
DYES AND DYESTUFFS- 
RE Sa xen sae eee cwt 1,048 1,137 1,660 2,076 
Other Dyeing Extracts 
cwt 129 1606 I,034 1,915 
Indigo, Natural E 2 34 70 [i37 
Extracts for Tanning ,, 515 2,397 607 3,001 
PAINTERS’ COLOURS AND 
SEATEMIAIG. 5 oss 5s cwt 2,450 16,904 7,708 7,712 
Total of Chemicals, 
Drugs, Dyes and 
Colours ... value 87,525 87,972 





Deaths from Refrigerant Fumes 
To THE EpitoR oF The Chemical Age. 
Sir,—About a fortnight ago I saw a report in the Evening 
News with regard to deaths in Chicago due to the inhaling of 
refrigerant fumes. I at once obtained some editions of the 
Chicago Tribune, and the following observations are a result 

of my perusal of the various publications. 

Any gas inhaled is fatal, even oxygen. Poisons depend 
upon the quantity taken, that is, they are a matter of dosage 
Refrigerant fumes, being heavier than air, would lie near the 
floor. Draught from open windows, etc., would blow them 
in one direction. 

The American paper states that a sizzling noise was heard 
by a person entering the apartment in which the leakage 
occurred. For escaping fumes to cause a sizzling noise, 
there must have been a very large leakage. The building 
was of five stories containing seventy apartments, all sup- 
plied with cold from a multiple system in the basement. It is 
stated that a large amount of gas in the multiple system 
leaked into the small apartment. It is therefore likely that 
this one apartment had its own quantity of gas and some of 
that belonging to the sixty-nine other apartments. During 
the evening the family felt ill and retired to bed, and were 
found late the following day dead. This shows a constant 
increase in the volume of gas. Had the refrigerating plant 
been of small size, sufficient to supply the apartment alone 
with cold, death could not have occurred 

It has been suggested that a distinctive odour or irritant 
should be imparted to the refrigerant. The mixture of a 
refrigerant with other products would not render it innocuous 
To a person awake it might give warning, but to anyone asleep 
or without a sense of smell it would be useless. The refrigerant 
and its fumes should be secured in a strongly constituted 
machine without movable joints. It should be remembered 
that all refrigerants are poisonous, as is everything except the 
air we breathe 

Leakage from a refrigerating machine is akin to leakage of 
coal gas supplied in geysers and cooking stoves. Either the 
installations are faulty or perhaps of such a flimsy nature 
that an actual breakage of a small part, or the puncturing of 
a pipe with a sharp instrument in order to obtain ice which 
collects, may have been the cause. 

It is risking too much to instal seventy or more branches of 
refrigerating cabinets from one main large source when one 
small plant, if faulty, could receive the whole contents of the 
large installation. Separate installations are easily worked 
with between two and five lb. of gas, the escaping vapour 

. 


from which wouldJnot be sufficient to cause death, and which 
owing to its heavy nature would remain close to the floor. 
Chicago is lucky that its 150,000 installations mentioned are 
not all supplied from one source. 

All devices have a beginning, and as it is stated that over 
two million refrigerators have been installed in the country, 
the Chicago total of seven deaths attributed to refrigerating 
gases cannot be considered a high one. The deaths from 
geysers and cooking stove fumes, not to mention petrol fumes, 
show a much higher percentage than the foregoing. In this 
country, the use of motor vehicles causes as many deaths 
and non-fatal accidents as would occur in a small war, but no 
one would compel the withdrawal of coal gas or petrol because 
of the blunders of individuals and faulty installations of 
flimsy or defective construction. I see it is related that 
a negro living in the building had pulled his ice-box away 
from the wall and that the flimsy connection had broken, im- 
mediately causing a flood of the gas to be released ; but, taken 
all round, I consider that the installations have been of good 
quality and serviceable 

There is one factor, however, which should not be over- 
looked, and that is that methyl chloride and other similar 
hydrocarbons are highly inflammable, so that any escaping 
gas, if in sufficient quantity, would not alone cause uncon- 
sciousness and (if prolonged) death, but could, if brought in 
contact with a light, be the cause of fire, which from large 
installations as mentioned, would be most serious and might 
produce a veritable holocaust. 

I, the writer of this, have had for twenty-five vears the sole 
experience in this country of the manufacture of hundreds of 
tons of these refrigerant hydrocarbons. Not a single accident 
has occurred in my works, the personnel is exceptionally 
healthy, and any worker feeling a cold coming seeks the manu- 
facturing room for a cure. In this room are many hundred- 
weights of these products exposed to the air, yet there is no 
smell and no one has ever been troubled with drowsiness or 
malaise of any kind. The same applies to the filling of thousands 
of smaller vessels from the big ones, which operation is carried 
on in a similar innocuous manner. 

The whole of the Chicago happening comes down to this : 
Modern inventions and the products arising from them are 
excellent servants but bad masters.—yYours, etc., 

ALBERT HENNING 
Chairman and Managing Director 


August 12. Hedley and Co. (Leytonstone), Ltd.) 





A New British Chemical Standard Bronze “A” 


RIDSDALE AND Co., Middlesbrough, announce that the third 
of a series of non-ferrous standard analysed samples is now 
ready for issue. The analysis is as follows :— 


Per cent 


RONDRMEE”: (on eiaieree siceiecu EEO clen eae 85°50 
RO iis 2 5p. sale an Meri he he sewn ale sos we EIS 9°96 
Ry APA oe en eee 1°86 
nee ayy ae ae ey eee 1°53 
oC | eae 0°25 
ROMERO 5 Sin-a/a\'s/b)4d + eee iawe heee oO 24 
oe ee er ere ee 0:07 
te Rr eer ee 0-04 
a a ee re ae ae 0-00 


This standard has been prepared in order to meet the need 
of a gunmetal and a phosphor bronze, the two being combined 
in one standard. It is intended to enable chemists to check 
their methods of analysis and to settle disputes between 
buyers and sellers. The composition does not correspond to 
any particular specification, but the sample contains all the 
elements usually met with in the ordinary gunmetals and 
bronzes. 

The analyses have been made by ten chemists experienced 
in testing this class of alloy ; reference chemists, Government 
departments, manufacturers, and users are all represented. 

The standard is available to anyone at a price based on 
ultimately covering the cost of preparing and issuing it. 
The three usual sizes, 50 grm., 100 grm., and 500 grm. bottles 
are provided, and a certificate giving the names of analysts 
collaborating, together with their analysis and notes on the 
methods used, is furnished with each sample. Further par- 
ticulars may be obtained from British Chemical Standard 
Headquarters, 3, Wilson Street, Middlesbrough. 
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Advertising and the Standard of Living 


Sir Ernest Benn’s Address to the Berlin Conference 


At the International Advertising Congress at Berlin, on Wednesday, August 14, Sir Ernest Benn (chairman of Benn 


Brothers, Ltd.) delivered an important address on 
lished below. 


“ Advertising and the Standard of Living,” 
It will be seen that, instead of presenting ,an apologetic case for advertising, Sir Ernest convincingly showed 


the text of which is pub- 


advertising to be a first necessity of industry, and to be one of the most potent and beneficent factors in expanding trade 
and raising the standard of living. 


THIS is a business convention and it would, therefore, be 
out of place to make any reference to political matters. In 
England, and I believe to some extent in other countries, 
politicians are very prone to talk nonsense about business, but 
business men with a Christian humility which, if not completely 
wise, is at least thoroughly characteristic, impose upon them- 
selves a_ self-denying ordinance and refrain from talking 
politics 

There are, however, two observations of a semi-political 
nature which an Englishman, having the honour to address a 
Berlin audience, is in duty bound to make. The first is with 
regard to political arrangements, peace treaties and such like 
things, existing between these two great nations. It should 
be recognised that in England as in Germany we are by no 
means unanimous in thinking that all that has been done 
since 1y1I8 is the embodiment of perfect wisdom. There is, | 
believe, a growing consciousness of failure to serve to the full 
either the ends of justice or the sacred cause of international 
peace. 

It would be improper to go beyond vague generalities 
such as these at an advertising convention, but in my second 
observation I am on safer and less controversial ground. The 
cause of peace and international goodwill can be furthered in 
no surer or better way than by business meetings such as the 
one in which we are all taking part this week. Business men 
or advertising men of different nations can meet on common 
ground, find common interests, develop understandings and 
render mutual aid far more readily than is possible in the 
meetings of statesmen and politicians. This is not because 
business men are necessarily better than statesmen or politi- 
cians (although I have my own views upon that) but because 
of the very nature of the matters upon which they are severally 
engaged. Trouble is the life-blood of politics, while the 
absence of it is the very breath of business. 

Look to the Business Man 

The healthy fashion of the age is to discuss the social well- 
being of the people. If only words were deeds the world is 
full of the possibilities of a better, happier, more plentiful life 
for the masses of the people who inhabit it. From China to 
Peru and from Iceland to the Southern Seas people everywhere 
are clamouring for the fruits of the earth and the products of 
the work of man, and there is no good reason why a large part, 
if not most, of these desires should not be realised. 

But the business man, with the possible exception of the 
American business man, has failed to make it clear to the 
common people that he and he alone is capable of satisfying 
these very proper desires. The people are making the mistake 
of looking to the politician instead of to the business man, and 
it is unnecessary for me to tell you that they are looking in 
vain. 

I am anxious that this great International Convention 
should make it clear to the world that advertising has a 
definite place in any sane scheme for raising the standard of 
life of the people. Advertising is not, as some people still 
seem to think, a luxurious superfluity which can be added to a 
business that is rich enough to carry it. Advertising must be 
recognised and classified as one of the most important of the 
raw materials of industry. Our political economy needs to be 
brought up to date, and this Convention can do something to 
help along that process. The standard of life of the people 
depends upon two things, first the production and secondly the 
distribution of wealth, things, goods and commodities. 

The economic situation of the world as a whole can be 
stated in the very simplest terms. Great problems are always 
simple when considered in a large way; it is chiefly in the 
details that the difficulties are to be found. If therefore you 
look at the world as a whole you will notice that we succeed 
fairly well in the making of things, but have yet a lot to learn 
about the distribution of them. 


I want this great conference to rank above all the political 
conferences with which Europe is littered, and to impress upon 
the minds of the people of the world that the raising of the 
standard of life of the whole people is a matter of selling and 
distribution. In other words, a matter of advertising. The 
political economy of the immediate past has devoted far too 
much attention to production and far too little thought to 
consumption. The politicians of the world have done far too 
much pampering and spoiling and ruining the so-called workers 
and have forgotten that the buyer, the customer, the consumer, 
is, of necessity, the predominant partner in industry and 
commerce. You can get machines to take the place of labour, 
you can get substitutes for almost every raw material, but the 
one and only thing that you cannot do without, that is abso- 
lutely indispensable to any industrial system, is your consumer. 
The sales managers and the advertising men of the world 
are the only people who appear to appreciate that basic 
truth. In my opinion, if it were possible, for say a decade, to 
forget altogether the worker, to wipe him out of our minds 
and to give all our thoughts to distribution and consumption 
we could fill the world with wealth. 


The Importance of the Buyer 

I do not remember in England the case of a single adver 
tising man who has made much mark in politics, and this is 
natural when one remembers that advertising is based on 
sound practical economics. Modern politics makes the 
mistake of filling the whole picture with the worker. Adver- 
tising is wiser and recognises that the buyer is the all-important 
factor in the economic problem. 

The same sort of criticism may be made in a more moderate 
way of the world of finance. The development of banking 
and credit machinery in the last 100 years is one of the miracles 
in human history, but that machinery is not yet complete. 
Our bankers and financiers have provided all the facilities that 
the world can want for the purpose of production. They have 
yet to recognise the enormous possibilities of the finance of 
consumption and consumer credit. 

We must create a world in which it is as easy to buy as 1t is 
to make, and advertising in all its forms is the basis on which 
this great object will be accomplished. 

Modern Nonsense 

When the economic conversation of the common man is not 
nonsense, it concerns itself too much with questions of minor 
importance. Think of all the breath that is wasted in dis- 
cussing what are called basic industries and of all the money 
and political effort that is expended in the endeavour to bolster 
up these basic industries with artificial aids. 

Iron and steel are of no interest to the ordinary man and 
woman until long after they have left the furnaces, of which we 
hear so much, and have been sold, by advertising, as kettles or 
motor bicycles. I have never seen, and have no desire to see, 
an ingot of steel or a mass of pig iron, but I am deeply 
interested in the nib of my pen or the pattern of my garden 
gate. 

Coal, so far as ] am concerned, need not exist but for my 
need of the products of the furnace that it feeds. 

Shipping, on which we set such store, is an empty, seasick 
affair but for the advertising which teaches each country of the 
products of the others. 

Take again the nonsense that is talked about the simple 
life; the absurd people who work themselves into a semi- 
sane condition and distort all their artistic and poetic values. 
People who, while pretending to see evil in the desire of a 
youth for a wrist watch, or a maiden for a new pochette, will 
find an exaggerated beauty in the gluttonous, vomiting, bestial 
life of the bumble bee. 

It is argued that advertising creates desires for unnecessary 
and useless things, that it promotes unproductive expenditure, 
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that it fosters taste for luxury, and that it leads to E Death of Dr. Twitchell 
amanda gas } bothered to think Dr. Ernest} Twircurit, whose death has recently been 
eople who talk this way have never botherec » think ae eg : : : 
People who talk tl Na Wwe BEE eer haageties announced, was born in Cincinnati on February 26, 1863. > In 
they simply do not know the meaning of the words they use . . 


lhev have never troubled to define economy or extravagance. 
lhev don’t understand civilisation and have no real conception 
of progress. Civilisation is a process of evolution, in which 
man’s desires, and his abilitv to satisfy them, march forward 
together. When we cease to create new desires we stop the 
rrocess of civilising Everv new desire will be thought at 


t be unnecessary, extravagant, ostentatious or antl- 
social It has always been so. The first man who wore a 
shirt faced the envy and criticism of all his fellows, and I 
do not doubt that the Chancellor of the Exchequer of the 
day picked him out for special punitive taxation 

The fact is, of course, that the luxury of yesterday is the 


comfort of to-day and the necessity of to-morrow, and behind 
that natural and wonderful process, the process of steadilv 
raising the sta human life, the main driving force 1s 
advertising 

If vou lessen the desire of people for things, trade and 
industry and civilisation go down. If, on the other hand, vou 
cultivate and strengthen the desire for a greater variety of 
material amenities, then civilisation goes forward 

The universal social problem is the standard of living of the 
The standard of living is governed by the amount 
of real wealth in the world, and I submit to you that our 
troubles arise because of the failure of people genera!ly to 
realise the true nature of wealth. This conference can 
something to rectify that error. All over the world vou find 
the puzzling, paradoxical position of poverty caused by over- 
production : miners in trouble because there is too much coal ; 
shipbuilders in difficulty because there appear to be too many 
ships, and so on 


ndard of 


people 


do 


Wealth in Exchange Value 

John Stuart Mill, still the greatest of all economists, gave us 
the most perfectly scientific definition and laid it down that, 
‘ Wealth is all things useful and agreeable having exchange 
value.’’ Every boy and girl who hopes to be considered as 
civilised ought to be made to learn that definition by heart. 

Wealth is all things useful and agreeable having exchange 
value.”’ You will notice that Mill ignores all questions of 
manufacture and making, says nothing about production or 
labour or employment, leaves aside even such important 
matters as science and design. The only factor in the com- 
position of wealth that he deems it worth while to mention is 
exchange. Wherever a thing comes from; whatever it is 
made of ; whether it merely grows or is the outcome of infinite 
labour; however much legislation or tariff or trade union 
power may be mixed up with it, it is not wealth until exchange 
value has been given to it. And what is the purpose of adver- 
tising except to give exchange value. If people would give 
one-tenth of the thought which is now given to false issues 
about labour and production to the consideration of exchange, 
salesmanship and advertising, the standard of living of the 
people would go and keep on going from better to better and 
better still. 

I do not fear that anybody here will misunderstand me when 
I venture to claim that it is appropriate for this sort of thought 
to be spoken at an international convention by a delegate 
speaking the English language. Few will be found to deny 
that it was England who taught the world how to manu- 
facture the things that go to make modern civilisation. And 
now, quite appropriately and quite properly, it is another 
brarich of the English-speaking people that is going to show 
the world how to complete the good work. If England taught 
us how to make, America is teaching us how to sell—how to 
advertise. We Englishmen are very glad and proud to be 
here in company with such a large and talented representation 
of American advertising genius. 

In conclusion, my hope is that this great convention may 
be able to do something, first, to give to advertising men 
generally a still higher conception of the importance of their 
great calling, and, secondly, to give to the world at large a 
truer conception of the part which advertising plays in the 
provision of a better standard of life for the struggling masses 
of mankind. We must strive, as Wordsworth puts it : 

‘“ To elevate 
The grovelling mind, the erring to recall, 
And fortify the moral sense of all.” 


1886 he gradnated with the degree of B.Sc., at the University 
of Cincinnati, where, under F. W. Clark and T. H. Norton, he 
laid the foundation of his future work in the field of chemistry 

In the same year he accepted a position with the* Emery 
Candle Co. as chemist and later as general manager, a position 


he filled for more than forty years. It was there, while 





Dr. E. TwItCHELL. 


THE LATE 


pursuing his research work, that he discovered and perfected 
the process with which his name is identified. 

A company was formed, called the Twitchell Process Co., 
to exploit the new method of fat splitting by means of naphtha- 
lene stearo-sulphonic acid. It is doubtful if this company 
would ever have been promoted by Dr. Twitchell had not his 
friends and associates foreseen the financial possibilities of his 
process. Dr. Twitchell was always more interested in research 
and in experimental chemical work than in financial ex- 
ploitation. 

In 1915, his University conferred upon him the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Science, and in 1917 he was presented with 
the Perkin medal * for original and valuable work in applied 
chemistry.’ Although best known internationally for his 
Twitchell process, Dr. Twitchell made many other contributions 
to the knowledge of the chemistry of fats. In 1891 he worked 
out his method for the determination of rosin in fatty acid 
mixtures from soaps. He developed a method of determining 
the composition of mixtures of fatty acids, and his studies of 
the eutectics of mixtures of fatty acids to obtain proper 
crystallisation and separation are all of lasting value. Dr. 
Twitchell served as president of the Cincinnati section of the 
American Chemical Society in 1896. 

Of a quiet and retiring disposition, Dr. Twitchell yet made 
many friends. His life was entirely devoted to chemistry, and 
his only relaxations were fishing and shooting. ; 





Metallised Paper 

THE claim is made by M. U. Schoop, of Zurich, that he has 
produced metallised paper, which can be neither torn nor 
ignited. Paper coated with tin, copper and aluminium is 
produced by a new process: the metal is melted, and the paper 
pulp coated with it by means of a suitable atomiser. In 
earlier attempts to achieve the same end, the structure of 
the paper fibres is said to have suffered, but this is now 
avoided. The paper sheets, which, in spite of their strength 
are unusually elastic, will find application in telephony and 
radiotechnics. In addition, there is an obvious field for the 
production from metallised paper of banknotes, which would 
be almost indestructible and not readily damaged. By the 
use of special alloys for the production of such notes, forging 
could be rendered impossible. 
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Prosecution under Artificial Cream Act 
The First Case ; 

IN a case, stated to be the first of its kind, under the Artificial 
Cream Act, 1929, the Ferns Pure Milk and Cream Co., Ltd., of 
Howland Street, W.C., were at Marlborough Street 
Court, on Tuesday, fined £10 2s. and ordered to pay £7 costs 
Notice of appeal was given, and Mr. Mead, the magistrate, 
agreed to state a case. 

The company was summoned for selling or offering for sale 
. substance purporting to be cream or artificial cream without 
describing it as “ 
for the 
words “‘ 


Police 


artificial,’ and also for using a receptacle 
conveyance of artificial cream without having the 
artificial cream "’ on it. Mr. G. B. McClure, prosecut- 
ing for the National Farmers’ Union, said that artificial cream 
could not be distinguished by analysis from ordinary cream, 
and the Act was passed at the instigation of the National 
Farmers’ Union in order that the purchaser might know he 
was getting artificial cream. 

Mr. B. M. Cloutman, who defended, said that the infringe- 
ment of the Act was only technical. The prosecution was 
brought within six weeks of the passing of the Act when things 
were in a state of transition, and he contended that if the food 
and drug authority did not see fit to take action that was a 
complete answer to the summons. 

Mr. Mead, who ruled against Mr. Cloutman’s contention, 
said that the Act stated: ‘‘ It shall be the duty of every food 
and drug authority to enforce the provisions of this Act,”’ 
but that did not exclude other persons from taking action. 
If the food and drug authority was not sufficiently vigilant 
there was nothing to prevent other people prosecuting. 

John Lamont, an employee of the National Farmers’ Union, 
said that he purchased from the company a carton of artificial 
cream on which there was nothing to indicate that it was 
artificial cream. 

Mr. R. J. Ellinghouse, the company’s sales manager, said 
that they manufactured artificia! cream and sold it to retailers. 
A supply of labels and cartons complying with the Act was 
ordered immediately after the Act was published, but for a 
few days it was necessary to use the old cartons. 


The Magistrate’s Views 

Mr. Mead remarked that the name of the company seemed 
to him to be misleading, as the ordinary person would think 
that it referred to natural cream and milk. He supposed the 
Act was passed to protect the interests of farmers in this 
country. The struggle to make agriculture pay was a severe 
one. It might be that manufactured cream contained fewer 
malignant germs than natural cream, but whether that was so 
or not there was a prejudice in favour of natural cream. The 
price of ordinary cream was higher than that of the manu- 
factured article, and therefore he thought that farmers had a 
perfect right to be protected, as they were protected, by the 
Act. The Act was no good unless it was enforced, and nobody 
could complain because, as soon as the Act was passed, the 
persons interested took care to see that it was not a dead 
letter. Mr. Mead added that he did not regard the offence as 
a technical one. 





Sale of Foods and Drugs in South Africa 
THE Federation of British Industries has secured copies from 
its representative in South Africa of an Act recently passed 
by the South African Government consolidating and amending 
the laws regarding the marking and sale of foodstuffs and drugs 
throughout the Union. Copies of the Draft Regulations issued 
by the South African Minister of Health who is responsible 
for the administration of the new Act have also been obtained 
by the F.B.I., and these are due to come into force simul- 
taneously with the Act on January I, 1930. Consequently the 
time allowed for British manufacturers of articles affected to 
make representations is somewhat limited. The Federation 
has immediately taken steps to ascertain the view of the trades 
affected, and copies of the Regulations have been sent to the 
Trade Associations concerned. Should it prove to be neces- 
sary, it is proposed to make representations in order to secure 
the amendment of such regulations as may be considered 
seriously detrimental to manufacturing interests or un- 
workable in practice. It is understood that copies of the 
regulations in question and of the Act itself may be inspected 
at the Office of the High Commissioner for the Union of South 
Africa, South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2. 


China Clay Imports—July, 1929 
\ RETURN showing the quantities and value of China Clay 
imported into Great Britain and Northern Ireland, as regis- 
tered in the month of July, 1929, is as follows 


CouNTRY WHENCE CONSIGNED. OUANTITIES VALUE. 
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China Clay Exports—July, 1929 
\ RETURN showing the quantity and value of the exports of 
China Clay, the produce of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
from Great Britain and Northern Ireland as registered in the 
month of July, 1929, is as follows 


COUNTRY OF DESTINATION 


OuUANTITY VALUE. 
~ Tons f 

Re fates Sinha ee erduira ask or 504 1,285 
cE RE Oe Sa, eran 10 34 
Sweden Sisiaietena he sve cleo Pa cika eta 1,178 I 732 
| an eT eS 7 1,081 1,602 
Germany tate Gial ite ada aia gar aee We Aan 6 Sen 2,419 4,739 
INOCRIOTIGNAS. oo occc ccs cceevc Ly 1,893 $524 
Dutch Possessions in the Indian Seas 100 260 
MINN aoa di Cos Ue aaah alow dee 849 CRO 3,869 5,355 
Gd, Choe neste nes ee 3,130 6.882 
NOAGIIED oo we bcbn wd viecsawawds asec es 85 259 
MMR Pei krs eCity tae sags ata dala tes 2 15 
MII sO Ge Rial haa ci ta hele Gl oh onahgl Ag 2,155 6,241 
MN aa cE he Wana dhe devas gr I 370 3,421 
MEE AY Signs wees Sion giate xi eg ~ 5 
RAs a er yo nen heh a 9 55 
NY oss casio esau sea W Se sks ereease soe 10 37 
NSS CO ne irda ytd ca dada soe ue wel es 10 55 
MME iach Maisto eterna wate sath Sox 10 47 
United Statesof America .............. 33,5886 79,370 
NM Ns cords d ag ach Sats bigch-ellh récer ed. 2 Se - 20 100 

I ne ESR ee Ree 5 : 
NINN acres Gide crarite tania bo wih asia baie I 3 
MEGOMtNS REDOBHC 2666s ieee eeees 17 108 
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Union of South Africa (excluding S.W. 

African: Territories)... 6.6.06. .608 4 5° 
British India, via Bombay ............. 752 3,595 
NED orate 6 5 ihn ath ae hears, 38 19 50 
Via Bengal, Assam, Bihar and Orissa 245 1,030 
I 0S riers ie dca StS BSS ee 12 [21 
ener ee 2 II 
Re eA eee ere ne 130 935 
CS ead iuceeas< 52,930 122,307 





Voluntary Liquidation of Zinc Oxides, Ltd. 
PURSUANT to the provisions of the Companies (Consolidation) 
Act, a meeting of the creditors in the voluntary liquidation 
of Zinc Oxides, Ltd., of Cardiff, was held recently at the 
offices of R. J. Ward and Co., 10, Serjeant’s Inn, Fleet Street, 
E.C. Mr. W. Boniface, the liquidator of the company, re- 
ported that the company went into liquidation following the 
appointment of a receiver for the debenture holders on July 10 
last. The company was registered on February 21, 1925, 
with a nominal capital of 45,000, divided into ordinary shares 
of the face value of £1 each. The issued capital was £4,950, 
all of which was fully paid, and there were debentures for 
£4,000. The unsecured creditors’ claims totalled £4,146, 
and according to the last balance sheet the assets amounted 
to £7,890. The voluntary liquidation of the company is being 
continued with Mr. Boniface as liquidator. 





American Trade Commissioner in London 

Mr. Homer S. Fox, American Trade Commissioner in London, 
whose surveys of British chemical industry have attracted con- 
siderable attention, is leaving for his vacation in the United States 
this month. During his absence Mr. Roger R. Townsend, who 
has recently joined the American Government staff at Bush House 
as Trade Commissioner, will take over Mr. Fox’s duties in con- 
nection with chemical affairs. Mr. C. C. Concannon, chief of the 
Chemical Division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce in Washington, is now in Europe and hdpes to visit London 
about the end of this month. 
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Benn Brothers’ Annual Meeting 


Sound and Progressive Expansion 
[HE 33rd annual general meeting of the shareholders of Benn 
Brothers, Ltd., was held on Friday, August 9, at Bouverie 
House, Sir Ernest Benn (chairman of the company) presiding. 
Increased Dividend 

In moving the adoption of the audited report and balance 
sheet for the year ended June 30, Sir Ernest stated that abont 
more_ being distributed to shareholders, as the 
dividend was up to 20 percent. In that respect he would like 
to correct an impression which had been created on the part 
of the vulgar and misinformed public Press that a sudden 
accession of wealth had come to the company. If they had 
had some wonderful luck or unexpected bit of profit he would 
be the last man on earth to recommend it for dividend. The 
increase in the dividend on the ordinary shares was long 
For about nine vears the shareholders had received 
during which period the management had 

set on their feet 
two associated companies, and had built Bouverie House, 
on which there was now only a bank loan of £20,000. To add 
24 per cent., therefore, to the dividend was felt to be a safe 
thing to do and was but a small step to, it was hoped, a still 
more adequate dividend in the future 

The British Business Man 

[The Chairman added that it had been the custom at 
similar meetings in the past to say something about the state 
of trade as a whole. The company claimed, as the largest 
trade and technical paper outside America, to 
know something about the real state of trade in this country, 
ind as a result of that yery intimate touch which their trade 
papers had with literally hundreds of thousands of business 
men, the company knew more about the conditions of trade 
and industry than politicians. The present-day British 
business man was a very marvellous creature. He not only 
provided a thousand million a vear in rates and taxes, but he 
accomplished this astounding feat in face of unprecedented 
difficulties. He had to work inside a ring fence of bureaucrats, 
trade union officials, and other officials of various kinds, whose 
iim and object it was to see that his standards, whether in 
buildings, or equipment or output or in any other way, were 
carefully kept down to the mediocre level of the mass. 

[he British business man had somehow to rise above the 
pessimistic atmosphere created by the politicians. When 
talking of trade, the politician, who lived on trouble, adopted 
the policy of stinking fish, and the crying of stinking fish had 
long been recognised as highly detrimental to business success. 
Notwithstanding all this, the British business man to-day not 
only delivered the goods but emploved more people at better 
real wages than ever before in our history. He knew of no 
higher achievement in the story of human endeavour. The 
skill, wisdom, energy and enterprise of the modern business 
man had never been approached by any other class or any 
other nation, at any other time 


A Policy of Optimism 

Returning to the more particular sphere of Bouverie House, 
the Chairman said the company’s policy was one of optimism 
and cheerful encouragement, for it took pride in the fact that 
3ritish trade was really doing better. If they could think of 
some way of ridding the country of the vague pessimisms 
about trade and industry and putting business men in their 
proper place in public opinion they would have done something 
worthy of the shareholders of Benn Brothers, Ltd. 

The company, he remarked, had a greater aim than that 
of mere money-making. During the year he had been Presi- 
dent of the National Advertising Benevolent Society; Mr. 
Gordon Robbins was chairman of the Council of the Newspaper 
Press Fund; Mr. E. E. Starke was the life and soul of the 
Royal Metal Trades’ Pension and Benevolent Society, being 
on the Board of Management; while Mr. Crole-Rees was a 
member of the executive council of the Furnishing Trades 
Benevolent Association. Some of their 14 editors likewise 
played an important part in public affairs, as, for instance, 
Mr. H. H. Wardle and Mr. Vestey in connection with the 
Imperial Fruit Show. 

In moving the adoption of the report and balance sheet, 
Sir Ernest, in conclusion, recommended, on behalf of the 
Board, the following dividends :—3 per cent. on the Preference 
Shares, which, with the interim dividend of 3 per cent. paid in 


4 4,000 Was 


overdue 
173 per cent., 


acquired three or four important journals 


publishers 


February, makes 6 per cent. for the year; 13} per cent. on 
the Ordinary Shares, which, with the interim dividend of 
6} per cent. paid in February, makes 20 per cent. for the year ; 
2s. 9d. per share on the Deferred Shares, which, with the 
interim dividend of 1s. 3d. per share paid in February, makes 
1s. for the vear 

Mr. Gordon Robbins, the deputy chairman, seconded the 
resolution 

An ‘‘ Outside’’ Shareholder’s Tribute 

Mr. Catchpole, an “ outside’ shareholder, congratulated 
the directors on the excellent result shown, and the resolution 
was Carried unanimously. 

Mr. Crole-Rees proposed that Mr. C. E. Hughes and Mr. 
W. G. Rivington be re-elected directors of the company. 
Mr. Starke seconded the motion, which was carried without 
dissent 

The auditors were re-elected on the proposition of Mr. Gale, 
seconded by Mr. Savage. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman, whom he described amid 
applause as the mainspring of the business, was proposed by 
Sir Robert Welsford, President of the Law Society, who 
emphasised the continued growth of their wonderful business, 
Shareholders, he remarked, had no right to expect more than 
20 per cent. dividend, which had been rendered possible by 
expansion here and expansion there, the benefit of which had 
been felt throughout the whole of the concern. The vote was 
carried unanimously. 





Diisseldorf Meeting of Institute of Metals 

HE arrangements for the Diisseldorf meeting of the Institute 
of Metals (September 9-12) are now complete, and the meeting 
promises to be a notable one in every way. Over 200 persons 
from ten different countries will take part in the gathering. 
The proceedings will open on September 9, with the Annual 
Autumn Lecture. This will be given by Dr. A. G. C. Gwyer, 
on ‘“‘ Aluminium and its Alloys.’’ Visitors’ tickets admitting 
to the Diisseldorf meeting may be obtained on application to 
the secretary of the Institute of Metals, 36, Victoria Street, 
London, S.W.1. Dr. A. G. C. Gwyer, of Warrington, England, 
who will deliver the Eighth Autumn Lecture, is a member of 
council of the Institute of Metals and an Original Member of 
the Institute. He was born in Bristol, and studied at Univer- 
sity College (now the University of Bristol), taking the degree 
of B.Sc. as an external student of London University. He held 
the Capper Pass metallurgical scholarship for two years, and 
subsequently was awarded a research scholarship by the Royal 
Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851. With the aid of 
this research scholarship he spent two years at the University 
of Géttingen, carrying out metallographical research under Pro- 
fessor Tammann. Dr. Gwyer took the degree of Ph.D. at Gét- 
tingen. The title of his Inaugural-Dissertation was ‘‘ Uber Die 
Legierungen des Aluminiums mit Kupfer, Eisen, Nickel, Kobalt, 
Blei und Cadmium.’’ Upon returning to England he spent one 
complete session carrying out scientific research in Sir William 
Ramsay’s laboratory at the University of London, but subse- 
quently decided to adopt a metallurgical career and took the 
metallurgical course at the University of Birmingham. In 1911 
Dr. Gwyer was appointed Junior Assistant in the Department 
of Metallurgy at the National Physical Laboratory, Tedding- 
ton, and in 1912 he became Research Metallurgist to the British 
Aluminium Co., Ltd., Milton, Staffordshire. He was trans- 
ferred in 1915 to the Warrington works of the same company, 
and in 1920 was appointed chief metallurgist, Dr. Gwyer 
is part-author of several papers, dealing with the constitution of 
aluminium alloys, that have been published in the Journal of 
the Institute of Metals 





Appointments Vacant 
ASSISTANT LECTURER IN METALLURGY AND 
the Municipal College of Technology, Manchester 
p. Xxi. 
CHEMIST OR ENGINEER OR CHEMICAL ENGINEER with 
experience in the manufacture of silk by the dry (acetate) 


ASSAYING in 
Details on 


process, Details on p. xxii. 
Works CHEMIst for the manufacture of red lead and 
litharge. Details on p. xxii. 


PLANT CHEMIST for the manufacture of cellulose acetate. 
Details on p. xxii. 
CHEMICAL WoRKS FOREMAN, experienced in organic pro- 


cesses. Details on p. xxil. 
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From Week to Week 


RECENT WILLS INCLUDE: Mr. Arthur Doyne Adams, manager 
if the Morgan Crucible Co., Ltd., £7,730. 

Tue Pert, Grass Works, at Dueren, Germany, which at the 
beginning of the year employed 600 men, are to close down at the 

nd of the month owing to lack of business. 

‘ PHOSPHAMMO ”’ AND ‘‘ SUPERPHOSPHAMMO”’ are the names of 
fertilisers, registration of which as trade marks has been applied 
for by Synthetic Ammonia and Nitrates, Ltd. 

LorD MELCHETT’s speech on “ International Industry and the 
Young Plan,’ delivered at the International Chamber of Commerce 
Conference at Amsterdam, is now published as a booklet of 23 pages 

SMALL PRODUCERS OF ASBESTOS in South Africa are considering 
the establishment of an organisation to control the output and sale 
of the fibre. Ruthless competition has lately taken place among 
producers. 

Two HUNDRED AND THIRTY THOUSAND ACRES of sugar beet are 
being grown in England and Wales this year, a record in the history 
of the industry. The crop appears generally to have withstood the 
drought fairly well, but the recent rains have been timely. 

Mr. C. S. GARNETT has arrived in India, on his way to Assam, 
to investigate the recently discovered deposits of sillimanite. If 
the sillimanite is found in sufficient quantities, it will be a valuable 
source of wealth to Assam, and will lead to the establishment of a 
highly profitable new industry. 

[HE COMMITTEE ON NOMENCLATURE, Spelling and Pronunciation 
of the American Chemical Society is making an effort to determine 
the usage for some of the commoner chemical words, and to see if 
some standards of pronunciation can be established. The com- 
mittee will be glad to hear from chemists interested. A list of 
chemical words with various pronunciations indicated is being 
prepared. 

PROFESSOR BERGIUS has recently submitted to the Ministries for 
Economic Affairs for Agriculture and for Food Supply a project for 
the production of cattle fodder by the hydrolysis of wood. These 
Ministries manifest great interest in the matter, and are organising 
exhaustive tests in order to ascertain the efficacy of the new fodder. 
Meanwhile, Professor Bergius is arranging with the Berlin banks 
for the financing of a factory in Stettin. 

LORD LEE OF FAREHAM has accepted the appointment of chairman 
of the Radium Commission, which will be responsible for the 
custody, distribution and use of the radium to be purchased by the 
National Radium Trust. Other members of the Commission include 
Dr. S. Russ, professor of physics at the Middlesex Hospital Medical 
School, and Dr. G. W. C. Kaye, superintendent of the physics 
department at the National Physical Laboratory. The Trust 
itself, which met on Tuesday and made preliminary arrangements 
in connection with the purchase of radium, is presided over by Lord 
Parmoor, and includes among its members Sir Ernest Rutherford, 
president of the Royal Society. 

THE PRODUCTION OF METALLIC CADMIUM in the United States it 
1g25 amounted to 1,875,896 pounds, valued at $1,144,297. This 
is an increase of 75 per cent. in quantity over the production ol 
1,074,054 pounds in 1927. There were 233,101 pounds of cadmium, 
valued at $128,901, imported into the United States during 1928, 
compared with 22,400 pounds, valued at $13,172, in 1927. No 
imports of this metal were recorded for 1926. In addition to 
metallic cadmium, domestic manufacturers reported some pro- 
duction of the following cadmium compounds in 1928: Cadmium 
sulphide, cadmium sulphate, cadmium hydrate, cadmium oxide, 
and cadmium lithopone. The estimated cadmium content of 
cadmium compounds produced was 240,000 pounds, valued at 
$228,013, in 1928, compared with 229,000 pounds, valued at 
$191,051, in 1927. 


Mr. MEuriG Lioyp Davies, father of Mrs. Rudolph Muspratt, 
presided on Saturday at the National Eisteddfod at Sefton Park. 
Mr. Davies, who is a technical chemist by profession, was born in 
Liverpool in 1865, and is a member of a well-known Welsh family. 
He was educated at the Liverpool College, and has long been 
associated with the chemical industry. He was articled to James 
Muspratt and Sons, chemical manufacturers, of Liverpool, and 
became manager of their Liverpool works in 1890. This company 
was absorbed by the United Alkali Co. in the same year, and three 
years later Mr. Davies was made manager of the Hutchinson works 
of the company at Widnes. Mr. Davies went to America as 
managing director of the North America Chemical Co., Bay City, 
Michigan, in 1899, and then to Toronto as vice-president and 
general manager of the Standard Chemical Co. of Canada in 1913, 
becoming president in 1924. During the last five years of his 
residence in the States he was a director of the First National 
Bank, Bay City, Michigan, and also president of the Civic League 
of the same city. He is the chairman of the Canadian Chemical 
Association (Toronto branch), a Fellow of the Canadian Institute 
of Chemistry, and member of the Society of Chemical Industry. 


THE NUMBER OF STUDENTS taking courses in Germany last 
(summer) term was 2,679 in the universities, and 2,497 (including 
students of metallurgy) in the technical schools, 

THE NITRATE RESEARCH CORPORATION, Baltimore, Md., U.S.A., 
has been organised for research work in the nitrate industry. The 
incorporators are C, A. Wilson, Leo Gottlieb, and H. R. Moore. 

“THe CHEMICAL AGE”’ and its associated journals were repre- 
sented at the International Advertising Convention in Berlin by Sir 
Ernest Benn, Mr. Glanvill Benn, and Mr. H. B. Crole-Rees (all 
directors of Benn Brothers, Ltd.), and Mr. R. D. Savage. 

BRITISH RAYON PRODUCTION in the second quarter of 1929 
amounted to 13-2 million lb., of which 11-2 million lb. was sold at 
home. For the corresponding quarter of 1928 production totalled 
13°8 million lb., home requirements reaching 10-7 million Ib. 

THE UNITED Mo asses Co., Ltp., states that in view of the extent 
and importance of the company’s interests in the United States of 
America and Cuba, it has been found advisable, for the efficient 
management of the American part of the company’s business, to 
appoint an American board of directors. 

Two OF THE LEADING Silesian cellulose and paper manufacturing 
groups, the Schlesische Zellulose und Papierfabriken and Ostdeutsche 
Papier und Zellstoffwerke, are raising capital by means of a transfer 
of shares to English concerns. It is possible that this may be a 
preliminary step towards the formation of an international cellulose 
cartel. 

Sir Roy WILSON has retired on medical advice from the chair- 
manship of the committee appointed by the Board of Trade to 
inquire into the position as to the supply of scrap for steel making. 
In view of this and of the appointment by the Prime Minister of a 
sub-committee of the Committee of Civil Research to inquire into 
the iron and steel industries generally, it has been decided to merge 
the scrap inquiry in the larger investigation. The sub-committee 
will accordingly give special consideration to the question of the 
use and supply of scrap. 

THE FOLLOWING PAPERS were published by members of the 
Wellcome Chemical Research Laboratories in 1928 :—In the 
Journal of the Chemical Society ; ‘‘ Action of Beckmann’s chromic 
acid mixture on some monocyclic terpenes,” by T. A. Henry and 
H. Paget; ‘‘ The Alkaloids of Some Indian Aconites,’’ by T, A. 
Henry and T. M. Sharp; ‘“ The Action of Aniline on d-Glutamic 
Acid,’ by W. H. Gray; ‘“ By-Products of the Gattermann 
Aldehyde Reaction,” by F. Bell and T. A. Henry; “ Investigations 
in the Diphenyl Series, Part VIII—Derivatives of 2- and 4-amino- 
diphenyl,” by F. Bell; ‘“‘ The Alkaloids of Some Indian Aconites, 
Part II—Pseudaconitine,’’ by T. M. Sharp; ‘‘ Preparation of 
Diethylaminoethanol Esters of Diphenyl-2-Carboxylic Acid and 
Derivatives,”’ by F. Bell. 

THE POTASH STORAGE and loading installation, still under con- 
struction at Hamburg, Germany’s principal potash harbour, has 
cost in the neighbourhood of £1,600,000, Its principal warehouse 
possesses a Capacity of 120,000 metric tons, and the quay is long 
enough (over goo ft.) to permit two ocean-going vessels to load at 
the same time. In the warehouse an elaborate system of conveyors 
reduces human power to a minimum. Four hundred tons of loose 
or bagged potash may be discharged from warehouse into vessel 
within one hour. By means of various technical contrivances 
different grades of potash may be discharged into a vessel’s hold 
at the same time. Automatic scales, bagging arrangements and bag- 
sewing machines are also included. An interesting innovation is the 
heating of all means of conveyance to prevent caking. 

Mr. A. G. CuurcH, M.P., and Professor J. J. R. Macleod have 
been appointed members of the Medical Research Council. Mr. 
A. G. Church is Labour M.P. for the Central Division of Wands- 
worth. He is particularly interested in scientific matters, and at the 
time of his election was general secretary of the Association of 
Scientific Workers. In 1924 he visited tropical Africa as a member 
of the East Africa Parliamentary Commission of Inquiry, and was 
part author of the report. Professor Macleod, Regius professor of 
physiology in the University of Aberdeen, shares with Dr. Bantling 
the honour of the discovery of insulin, for which they were awarded 
the Nobel Prize. He was formerly demonstrator in physiology and 
lecturer in biochemistry at the London Hospital, and for a time 
worked with Dr. Leonard Hill on the physiological effects produced 
on animals by compressed air. In 1903 he became professor of 
physiology in the Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, and 
in 1918 he was elected to a similar post in the University of Toronto. 


Obituary 

RAOUL PIERRE PIcTET, in Paris, recently, aged 84. Born in 
Geneva, where he held the post of professor of industrial physics 
(1879-1886), he published in 1877-1878 his first papers on the 
liquefaction of oxygen, etc., and on refrigerating machines. 

Dr. ERNEST TWITCHELL, widely known as originator of the 
Twitchell reagent, in Cincinnati, on June 6, aged 66. An obituary 
notice appears on another page. 

Major ALBERT RYDER KENWORTHY, chief mechanical engineer 
to the Rio Tinto Co., Ltd., at Rio Tinto, Spain, following an opera- 
tion, on August IT. 
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Patent Literature 


The following information is prepared from published Patent Specifications and from the Illustrated Official Journal (Patents) 


by permission of the Controller to H.M. Stationery Office. 


Printed copies of full Patent Specifications accepted may be 


obtained from the Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2, at \s. each. 


Abstracts of Complete Specifications 

314,151. BARIUM PEROXIDE, MANUFACTURE OF. B. Laporte, 
Ltd., Luton, Il. E. Weber, St. Kilda, Cumberland Road, 
Leagrave, Luton, and V. W. Slater, Avalon, Blenheim 
Crescent, Luton. Application date, October 6, 1928 

In the manufacture of barium peroxide, barium carbonate 
is usually heated with a reducing agent to produce barium 
oxide, which is then oxidised to the peroxide. It is now found 
that if the barium carbonate is mixed with about 0-2 per cent. 
of sodium carbonate and then converted into barium oxide 
in the usual manner, the product is more porous and less 
liable to crumble, so that it is more easily peroxidised. The 
necessary sodium carbonate may be added to the previously 
formed barium carbonate, or the barium carbonate may be 
produced in the presence of an alkali salt so that the precipitate 
retains some of the alkali salt. 

315,200. DERIVATIVES OF THE BENZENE, NAPHTHALENE, 
AND ACENAPHTHENE SERIES, MANUFACTURE OF. L. J. 
Hooley, J. Thomas, and Scottish Dyes, Ltd., Earl’s Road, 
Grangemouth, Stirling. Application date, January 3, 
1925. 

Sulphonated aromatic amines of the benzene, naphthalene 
and acenaphthene series are submitted one or more times to 
the process of condensing with a nitro aromatic acidyl chloride, 
the product being reduced to the corresponding amine after 
each condensation. The final product is condensed with an 
aliphatic or aromatic acidyl chloride which does not contain 
a nitro group. The product obtained by condensing 1-naph- 
thylamine-4:6:8-trisulphonic acid with  paranitro-benzoyl- 
chloride, reducing, and then condensing with benzoyl chloride 
has the formula 

SO,Na 


ITLy_ ff \w aT iy rd ™ 
Pt NH-CO NH-CO 


Mesnncall™ Scena” 


SO,Na 
SO;Na 

and the product obtained by repeating the first condensation 

and reduction a number of times followed by condensation 

of the product with benzoyl chloride has the formula 


SO,Na 
a 


sonra A 
SO,Na 


An example is given of the production of benzoyl-p-amino- 
benzoyl-p-amino-benzoyl-p-amino-benzoyl-p-amino-benzoyl-1- 
amino-naphthalene-4:6:8-trisulphonic acid and intermediate 
products, and several other similar condensations. 

315,249. UNSATURATED HyDROCARBONS, PRODUCTION OF. 
J. Y. Johnson, London. From I.G. Farbenindustrie 
Akt.-Ges., Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. Application 
date, April 10, 1928. 

Higher olefines and diolefines which are mainly gaseous, 
such as butadiene, are obtained in addition to acetylene from 
lower members of the olefine series, particularly ethylene, or 
gases obtained in cracking processes by exposing the gases to 
high temperature electrical discharges at a pressure which 
may vary from below atmospheric to 50 atmospheres. The 
composition of the resulting gas mixture depends on the rate 
of flow of the gases and the amount of electric energy intro- 
duced. Astherate of flow increases, the proportion of acety- 
lene obtained decreases and the proportion of butadiene 
increases. Ethylene may be replaced by butylene or propy- 
lene. An example is given of the treatment of ethylene to 
yield about 11 per cent. of butadiene. 

315,328. DyEstTuFFS, PRODUCTION OF. R.S. Barnes, J. E.G. 
Harris, B. Wylam, J. Thomas and Scottish Dyes, Ltd., 
Earl’s Road, Grangemouth, Scotland. Application dates, 
January 9 and 16, 1928. 

Derivatives are obtained from anthraquinone arylido 


ortho-carboxylic acids and their leuco compounds, whether 
the carboxylic group be in the side chain or in the nucleus, 
by treating with sulphuric’ anhydride compounds of tertiary 
bases in the presence of a tertiary base or non-basic organi 
solvent at a raised temperature. The sulphuric anhydride 
compound may be pyridine sulphuric anhydride. Examples 
are given of the treatment of 1-$-naphthylamino-anthra- 
quinone-2-carboxylic acid and_ 1-anilido-anthraquinone-2- 
carboxylic acid. 

315,331. NAPHTHALENE DERIVATIVES, MANUFACTURE OI 
3ritish Celanese, Ltd., 22 and 23, Hanover Square, 
London, W.1, G. H. Ellis, H. C. Olpin, and E. W. Kirk, 
of British Celanese, Ltd., Spondon, near Derby. Applica- 
tion date, February 7, 1028. 

The process is for the synthesis of 5:8-dihydroxy-1:4- 
naphtho-quinone and other 1:4-naphthoquinone derivatives 
by ring closure by means of dehydrating agents and simil- 
taneous oxidation of 2:5-disubstituted $-benzoyl-propioni: 
acids or derivatives having a free 6-position in the benzene 
nucleus. Sulphuric acid with or without boric acid may be 
used for the ring closure and oxidation. The §-benzoy]- 
propionic acid derivative is obtained by condensation of 
succinic anhydride or a derivative with a para-di-substituted 
benzene derivative having two positions ortho to each other 
free. The condensation ring closure and oxidation can be 
effected in one operation by means of a mixture of boric acid 


and sulphuric acid. The benzene derivatives referred to 
include 1:4-dihydroxy-benzene, 1-methyl-2:5-dihydroxy-ben- 
zene, 1:2-dimethyl-3:6-dihydroxy-benzene, p-amino-phenol, 


p-chlor-phenol, and 3:4-dichlor phenol. 

HyDROCARBONS. J. Y. 
Farbenindustrie Akt.- 

Application date, 


315,439. DESULPHURISATION OF 
Johnson, London. From I.G 
Ges., Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. 
January 14, 1928 

Crude hydrocarbons are treated with hydrogen or gases 
containing it at elevated temperatures and pressure in the 
presence of metallic sulphides which are stable under these 
conditions. The conditions are such that no substantial 
hydrogenation occurs, 7.e., the temperature may be 200°- 
300° C., and the pressure 50-100 atmospheres. The sulphides 


4 Nxu-c \wu_ece wH_cOo” \nH_co% \ 
4 ——NH-CO NH cog SNH cog SNH cog NH-COK > 


may be mixed with activators such as the oxides of metals 

of the fourth to eighth group of the periodic system. Ex- 

amples are given of the purification of benzene and naphtha- 
lene. 

315,459. TREATING METALLIC OXIDES OR OTHER COMPOUNDS 
WITH Hyprocarpons. H. Wade, London. From 
Societa Italiana per le Industrie Minerarie e Chimiche, 
26, Piazza Fontane, Marose, Genova, Italy. Application 
date, April 13, 1928. 

Distillation residues of petroleum are heated and the vapour 
is passed over iron oxide or the residue from the calcination 
of iron pyrites heated to 400°-700° C. The oxide is reduced 
with the formation of water and oxides of carbon, coke and 
light liquid and gaseous hydrocarbons. The reduced iron is 
separated electro-magnetically. The hydrocarbon vapours 
are condensed, and the residual gases purified and passed 
back to the reaction chamber. 

315,485. MixepD FERTILISERS, PRODUCTION OF. J. Y. 
Johnson, London. From 1.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., 
Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. Application dates, April 
18 and 27, October 6 and 8, 1928. 

An aqueous solution of calcium or magnesium nitrate is 
concentrated and solid potassium nitrate is added. It 1s 
found that large quantities of potassium nitrate can be dis- 
solved, and the resulting mixed solution can be converted 
into a solid product by spraying or by passing over heated 
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rollers The mixed fertiliser thus obtained is stable when 
stored. and is readily distributed Any desired ratio of potash 
to nitrate can be obtained, and phosphoric salts may be added 
if desired. The calcium or magnesium nitrate may be replaced 
by ammonium nitrate or urea to obtain a more concentrated 
fertiliser. The ratio of nitrogen to potash (K,O) may vary 
mm Se wD i:2°7 
215.554. VULCANISED RUBBEI PRODUCTION OF. J. Y 
Johnson, London. From 1.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges 
Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. Application date, June 22 
1928 
[he properties of vulk anised rubber, particularly resistance 
to attrition, can be improved by adding selenium-sulphur 
compounds in the form of a paste obtained by triturating the 
powder with oily or fatty substances such as solid or oily 


petroleum jelly, stearic acid, oleic acid, or wool fat. Accelerat- 
ing agents such as diphenyl-guanidine and anti-ageing sub- 
stances such as aldol x-naphthylamine, may be added. The 


proportion of selenium-sulphur compound may be o°5—I per 
cent., and the strength of the vulcanised rubber may be 
increased by 40 per cent 


315,505. BUTADIENE, PRODUCTION Of} J. Y. Johnson, 
London. From I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort- 
m-Main, Germany. Application date, August 11, 1928 


\ good yield of butadiene is obtained by passing the vapour 
of 1:3-butylene glycol over red phosphorus distributed over a 
dehydrating catalyst such as sodium phosphate or potassium 
aluminium sulphate, or over dispersing agents such as pumice 
stone or porcelain balls. The temperature is preferably 
275°-325° C. and a yield of 99 per cent. of butadiene can be 
obtained 
Notre.—Abstracts of the following specifications which are 
now accepted, appeared in THE CHEMICAL AGE when they 
became open to inspection under the International Convention: 
~288,555 (1.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges.) relating to basic 
phenol alkyl ethers, see Vol. XVIII, p. 5553; 288,977 (I.G 
Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges.) relating to gas purification and 
production of metal sulphates from sulphides, see Vol. XVIII, 
p. 581; 293,754 (T. Goldschmidt Akt.-Ges) relating to trans- 
forming olefines into alkylene chlorhydrins, see Vol. XIX, 
P- 243: 294,582 (Soc. of Chemical Industry in Basle) relating to 
quarternary ammonium compounds, see Vol. XIX, p. 323; 
295,270 and 300,968 (Selden Co.) relating to catalytic oxidation 
of organic compounds, see Vol. XIX, p. 347 and Vol. XX, 
p. 82; 306,803 (Selden Co.) relating to catalytic hydrogenation 
of non-nitrogenous organic compounds, see Vol. XX, p. 454. 


International Specifications not yet Accepted 
212,400 ALUMINIUM OXID}I Vereinigte Aluminium-Werke 
\kt.-Ges., Lautawerk, Lausitz, Germany International 
Convention date, June 9, 1928 
Bauxite and pyrites are smelted with coal and the molten 
slag containing aluminium oxide and sulphide is chilled by a 
current of gas or steam, or by being delivered into water or 
on to a cooled moving iron plate, or into a cooled rotating 
drum, or into molten aluminium. The oxide is thereby ob- 
tained in a fine state of division. 


313,493. DyrEs AND INTERMEDIATES. I.G. Farbenindustrie 
\kt.-.Ges., Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. International 
Convention date, June 12, 1928 

Thioindigo dyestuffs of the thionaphthene indol series are 
obtained by coupling 5-halogen-3-oxythionaphthene with an 
active x-derivative of a halogenated isatin. The «-chloride 
of 5: 7-dibromisatin may be obtained by treating it with 
phosphorus pentachloride. To obtain 5-halogen-3-oxythio- 
naphthene, chlorbenzene is treated with chlorsulphonic acid 
to obtain ~-chlorbenzene sulphochloride, -chlorpheny) - 
mercaptan is obtained by reduction, and is then coupled with 
chloracetic acid to obtain -chlorphenyl-thioglycollic acid. 

This is converted into the acid chloride, and the ring closed by 

means of aluminium chloride to obtain 5-chlor-3-oxythionaph- 

thene 


313,440. AMMONIUM SaLts. Montecatini Soc. Generale per 
|’ Industria Mineraria e Agricola, 18, Via Principe Umberto, 
Milan, Italy. (Assignees of G. Fauser, 4, Via Barazzuolo, 
Novara, Italy International Convention date, June 11, 
1928. Addition to 292,129. (See THE CHEMICAL AGE, 
Vol. XIX, p. 145.) 


Dry ammonium salts are obtained by spraying acid into an 
atmosphere of ammonia in a chamber A. Dry ammonia 1s 








supplied through a pipe H, and vapour passes out of the 

chamber through a pipe D to a bell L in the acid tank B which 

supplies the atomiser G. 

313,486. INDIARUBBER. Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., 1144, 
East Market Street, Akron, Ohio, U.S.A. (Assignees of 
A.M. Clifford, 649 Honodle Avenue, Akron, Ohio, U.S.A.) 
International Convention date, June 12, 1928 


Anilido naphthoquinones of the type 
O 


a 
| 
A 


NR! 
where R? is an aromatic group, are used as antiagers in rubber 
vuicanisation. Substitution in the 2-position may be made by 
hydroxy or amine groups. Examples are given. 


313.505. DESTRUCTIVE HyDROGENATION. Holzverkohlungs 
Industrie Akt.-Ges., Konstanz, Baden, Germany, and 
J. Varga, 4, Gellért Ter, Budapest. International 
Convention date, June 12, 1928. 

Carbonaceous materials are treated with hydrogen at high 
temperature and pressure in the presence of 1-12 per cent. of 
hydrogen sulphide and molybdenum or tungsten or their 
compounds. Activators such as boric acid or chromium com- 
pounds may be added. The products are saturated aliphatic, 
aromatic, and hydroaromatic hydrocarbons, free from oxygen, 
sulphur, and nitrogen, and are sufficiently pure for use as 
motor fuels 


313,562. Dyers. Chemische Fabrik vorm. Sandoz, Basle 
Switzerland. International Convention date, June 14) 
1928. 

Mixed wool and viscose goods are dyed black shades by 
means of azo dyes obtained by coupling a tetrazotised diaryl- 
diamine with H-acid in acid solution, and combining the product 
with a monodiazo compound and an N-alkyl-, aryl- or aralkyl- 
m-amino-phenol or a derivative in alkaline solution. 


313,575. CATALYTIC Reactions. E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
and Co., Wilmington, Del., U.S.A. (Assignees of W. A. 
Lazier, 107, Winston Avenue, Elmhurst, Wilmington, 
Del., U.S.A International Convention date, June 14, 
1925. 


Esters are obtained by passing alcohol over a catalyst at 
375-425 C., consisting of a difficultly reducible dehydrogenat- 
ing oxide, chromite, or chromate, with or without a more 
acidic oxide such as oxides of vanadium, chromium, tungsten, 
molybdenum or uranium as a promoter. Thus, butyl alcohol 
may be passed over manganese oxide at 400° C., giving equal 
amounts of butyraldehyde and butyl butyrate. Methyl 
alcohol passed over magnesium oxide, cadmium oxide and 
chromium oxide at 350° C. yields formaldehyde and methyl 
formate. Ethyl alcohol passed over reduced basic zinc 
ammonium chromate yields acetaldehyde and ethyl acetate. 
A number of examples are given of the production of suitable 
catalysts. 
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LATEST NOTIFICATIONS. 

316,275. Mouldable resin composition containing a fabric filler. 
Bakelite Corporation. July 27, 1928. 

316,174. Process of treating coke oven gases and like gases 
Union Chimique Belge Soc. Anon. July 24, 1928 

316,276. Process for the surface treatment of celluloid articles to 
render the same practically uninflammable. Weber, A., Hépp- 
ner, jun., H., and Weich, H. July 27, 1928. 

316,277. Process for the production of photographic plates, films, 
papers, and the like for photographics and copies in natural 
colours by means of dye substances decoloured or partly 
decoloured and recoloured again. Larsen, W. R. B. July 28, 
1928. 

316,278. Process for the removal of ammonia, sulphuretted 
hydrogen, and cyanogen compounds from gases. Hansen, 
Dr. C. J. July 28, 1928. 

316,126. Process for the production of higher hydrocarbons. 
Fischer, Dr. F., and Pichler, H. July 23, 1928. 

316,282. Manufacture of condensation products from acetvlene. 
I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. July 27, 1928. 

316,208. Process of improving the resistance to corrosion of 
magnesium and magnesium alloys. I1.G. Farbenindustrie 
Akt.-Ges. July 25, 1928. 

316,284. Process for the extraction of acetic acid from pyroligneous 
acid. Distilleries des Deux-Sévres. July 28, 1928. 

316,287. Manufacture of acetic acid and lactic acid by fermenta- 
tion. Distilleries des Deux-Sévres. July 27, 1928 K 

316,251. Oxidizable organic compounds. Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Co. July 26, 1928. 

316,177. Method of treating tin-containing material. Mitsubishi 
Kogyo Kabushiki Kaisha. July 24, 1928. 

316,134. Manufacture of vessels and other structures that are 
proof against chemical and atmospheric influences. Pick, P. 
July 23, 1928. 

316,136. Manufacture of phosphate compounds. Victor Chemica 
Works. July 23, 1928. ; 
316,137. Process for refining hydrocarbons. Naamlooze Ven- 

nootschap de Bataafsche Petroleum Maatschappij. July 23, 1928. 

316,222. Activation of carbonaceous substances by means of gases. 
Soc. de Recherches et d’Exploitations Petroliferes. July 25, 
1928. 

316,143. Process for the manufacture of hydroxy-1!: 8! naphthoy- 
lene-naphthimidazoles or derivatives thereof. 1.G. Farben- 
industrie Akt.-Ges. July 23, 1928. 

316,144. Production of condensation products of urea. Gold- 
schmidt, Dr. S., and Mayrhofer, Dr. R. July 23, 1928. 

316,149. Process for the purification of vat dyestuffs of the anthan- 
throne series. I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. July 23, 1928. 

316,151. Bleaching or otherwise treating fibrous material 
Ehrenthal, Dr. B. P. Von, and Scholz, K. July 23, 1928. 

316,195. Manufacture of guanidine derivatives. Soc. of Chemical 
Industry in Basle. July 24, 1928. 

316,265. Bleaching and dyeing of jute, hemp, and like fibrous 
materials. Robertson, T. E. July 26, 1928. 

316,268. Process for the manufacture of ortho-hydroxy azo 
dyestuffs containing chromium. I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.- 
Ges. July 26, 1928. 

316,269. Process for regenerating activated charcoal used for 
dechlorinating water. Pick, H. July 26, 1928. 

316,271. Method of de-waxing oils. Oliver United Filters, Inc 
July 26, 1928. 

316,315. Manufacture of basic dyestuffs. Durand and Huguenin 
Akt.-Ges. July 28, 1928. 

316,316. Process for producing colour resists under aniline black. 
I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. July 28, 1928. 

316,274. Process for the treatment of waste products from petro- 
leum refining. I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. July 26, 1928. 

316,319. Resinous condensation products. British Thomson- 
Houston Co., Ltd. July 27, 1928. 

316,321. Coating-compositions, particularly coating-compositions 
containing cellulose derivatives. Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd. July 27, 1928. 

316,322. Coating-compositions, particularly coating compositions 
containing cellulose derivatives. Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd. July 27, 1928 

316,323. Art of coating-compositions and more particularly 
coating-compositions containing cellulose acetate. Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd. July 27, 1928. 

316,324. Art of esters of dibasic acids, particularly esters of poly- 
hydroxy compounds containing at least two free hydroxyl 
groups. Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. July 27, 1928. 

316,325. Art of synthetic resins, particularly synthetic resins con- 
taining ether groups and compositions made therewith. Im- 
perial Chemical Industries, Ltd. July 27, 1928 

316,520. Apparatus for the distillation and cracking of oils. 
Fachini, G. July 27, 1928. 

316,521. Treatment of materials containing cellulose esters 
British Celanese, Ltd. July 28, 1928. 

310,858 Hardening of condensation products from phenols and 
aldehydes. Schmidt, Dr. F August 3, 1928 


316,535. Process for the production of lac products. Scheiber, J 
July 30, 1928. 
316,605. \Process for the simultaneous production of precipitated 


dicalcium phosphate and _ nitrates Palazzo, F. ( and 
Palazzo, F. August 1, 1928 

316,542. Purifying of natural heavy spar. Sachtleben Akt.-Ges 
fiir Bergbau und Chemische Industrie. July 30, 1928 

316,547. Preparation of unsaturated esters. R6hm and Haas 


Akt.-Ges. July 30, 1928 

316,548. Production of alkali sulphates, Chemieverfahren Ges. 
July 30, 1928. 

316,664. Mixtures of nitrate of ammonia and nitrate of lime. 


Appareils et Evaporateurs Kestner. August 2, 1928. 

316,870. Activation of carbonaceous substances by means of gases. 
Soc. de Recherches et d’Exploitations Petroliféres August 
4, 1925 


316,550. Process for producing monocalcium phosphate and 
mixtures of mono- and di-calcium phosphate. Palazzo, F. ( 


and Palazzo, F. July 30, 1928. 

316,552. Vaporisation of heavy hydrocarbons. Compagnie Inter- 
nationale pour la Fabrication des Essences et Petroles July 30, 
1g25 

316,583. Method of producing dicalcium fertilisers Holz, A 


July 31, 1928. 
316,563. Production of diazo-type prints. Kalle and Co. Akt.-Ges 
July 30, 1928. , 
316,626. Process for the electric purification of gases containing hot 
vapours. Siemens-Schuckertwerke Akt.-Ges. August 1, 1928 

316,881. Treatment of substances containing oils, fats, or other 
extractable substances. Schlotterhose, C., and Brandt, H 
August 4, 1928. 

316,888. Process for separating acetylene from mixtures of gases 
Soc. of Chemical Industry in Basle. August 4, 1928 

316,684. Concentration of nitric acid. Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd. August 2, 1928 


Specifications Accepted with Date of Application 

288,986. Hydroxythionaphthenes, Manufacture of. I.G. Farben- 
industrie Akt.-Ges. April 16, 1927. 

289,092. Dyestuffs of the diaminotriphenyl-methane _ series, 
Manufacture of. I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. April 23, 1927. 

289,777. Crotyl bromide, Manufacture of. I.G. Farbenindustrie 
Akt.-Ges. April 30, 1927 

289,807. Dyestuffs of the anthraquinone series, Manufacture of 
I.G, Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. May 2, 1927. 

292,595. Condensation products from urea, thiourea, or their 
derivatives, and an alcohol or a ketone, Manufacture or. [.G. 
Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. June 11, 1928. Addition to 
278,390, 280,238, 287,045, and 290,192 

290,000, Amino-alkyl-arylearbinols or N-alkylamino-alkylaryl- 
carbinols, Manufacture of. Soc. of Chemical Industry in 
Basle. August 22, 1927. 

296,761. Sulphur-containing hydroxy-quinones, Manufacture of 
I.G, Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. September 7, 1927 

297,002. Vat-dyestuffs and an intermediate, product, Manufacture 
of. Soc. of Chemical Industry in Basle. September 9, 1927 

299,773. Lead-bearing metals containing nickel and copper. E. 
Abel. October 31, 1927 

301,808. 4-(S-oxyethylamino)-1-oxybenzene, Manufacture of. I.G. 
Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. December 5, 1927. 

302,881. Partitions for separating the electrolytic products in the 
fusion electrolysis of chlorides, particularly of magnesium. | '.G 
Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. December 23, 1927 

304,744. Azo-dyestuffs, Manufacture of. I.G. Farbenindustrie 
Akt.-Ges. January 26, 1928. Addition to 287,908 

305,092. Obtaining pure hydroxides of the heavy metals, Process 
of. Accumulatoren Fabrik Akt.-Ges. January 30, 1928 

305,201. Vanadium alloys. Vanadium Corporation of America 
February 2, 1928 

316,063. Ores, metallurgical products, residues, and the like 
Treatment of—for the recovery of precious metals A R 
lowell, E. C. Deering, and Johnson, Matthey and Co., Ltd 
May 1, 1928 

316,113 Catalysts for the production of methanol and _ higher 
alcohols, Manufacture of. H. G. Smith, R. G. Franklin, and 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. April 20, 1928 

316,156. Vat dvestuffs, Manufacture of. J. Y. Johnson 1.G 
Farhbenindustrie Akt.-Ges February 24, 1928 

316,158 Hvdroxy-aliphatic acids, Manufacture of H. Drevfus 
March 24, 1928. 

316,150 Hydroxyaliphatic carboxylic acids, and the salts thereof 
Manutacture of. H. Dreyfus. April 18, 1928 

316,164 Acid resisting iron alloys. L. Kluger, and Oesterreichis 
che Schmidtstahlwerke Akt-Ges. April 20, 1928 

316,172. Condensation products and vat dvestutts of the benzan 
throne series, Manufacture oi J. Y. Johnson I.G. Fart 
ndustrie Akt.-Ges.) March 24, 1928 

316,198 Complex chromium compounds of azo dvestufts, Manu 
facture of J. Y. Johnson 1G. Farbenindust fhe -( 
March 19, 1928 
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316,231. Chromiferous dyestuffs, Manufacture of. I.G. Farben- 
industrie Akt.-Ges. January 23, 1928. Addition to 269,522. 
316,320. Decarburizing ferro-alloys, Process of. H. E. Potts 
Electvo-Metaliurgical Co March 27, 1928 
370. Organic salts of dvestuffs, Manufacture of. I.G. Farben- 


industrie Akt.-Ges., G. Kranzlein, C. Hartmann, and A. Hardt. 
Mav 22, 1928. Addition to 277,371. 
6,309. Hydrogenation of aldehydes. G. F. Horsley and Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd. June 29, 1928 
6,404 Oxide iron ores, Treatment of W. S. Millar. July 3, 
1928 
316,422. Valuable hydrocarbons, Production of. J. Y. Johnson 
1.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges July- 13, 1928 
;16,428. Fertilisers, Manufacture of. K. Gordon and Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd. July 19, 1928 
319,444. Salts of aromatic hydroxy-aldehydes, Production of. 
Graesser-Monsanto Chemical Works, Ltd., and D. P. Hudson. 
August 4, 1928 
316,447. Calcium hypochlorite, Manufactue of. L. Mellersh- 
Jackson. (Mathieson Alkali Works.) August 18, 19258 
300,442. Catalytic apparatus. Selden Co. February 20, 1028 


Applications for Patents 

American Potash and Chemical Corporation Borax product. 
23,795. August 2. (United States, April 9.) 

Arnold, C., and Harshaw Chemical Co. Effecting chemical re- 
actions. 23,424. July 30. 

\utogenwerk Sirius Ges. Preparing gases by interaction of solids 
and liquids. 24,295. August 8. (Germany, February 2 

Production of gases from carbides and water. 24,290. 
August 8. (Germany, May 15 

Banner, C.G Wax compositions. 23,601 August I. 

Bataafsche Petroleum Maatschappij, and Elkington, H. D. Manu- 
facture of ethers. 23,648. August I 

Preparation of organic compounds. 23,971. August ¢ 

Manufacture of alcohols. 24,157. August 7 

Manufacture of anhydrides of organic acids. 24,436. 
August 9. 

Bataafsche Petroleum Maatschappij. Treatment of hydrocarbons. 
23,373- July 30. (Holland, October 23, 1928.) 

Berdell, T. van D., and Holz, A. Fertilisers. 23,398, 23,400, 23,401. 
July 30 

Production of di-calcium phosphate. 23,399. July 30 
- Plant-foods. 23,402. July 30 

Bernstein, A. Treatment of cellulose. 23,245. Julv 29 

Brandt, H., Schlotterhose, C., and Schlotterhose and Co., C. Treat- 
ment of substances containing oils, fats, etc. 23,637. August 1. 
(Germany, August 4, 1928.) 

- Treatment of substances containing oils, fats, etc. 23,790. 
August 2. (Germany, March 28.) 

Bnitish Celanese, Ltd. Manufacture of artificial materials. 23,267. 
July 29. 

Treatment of materials containing cellulose esters. 23,310. 
July 29. (United States, July 28, 1928.) 

Plastic compositions. 23,657. August 1. (United States, 
August 16, 1928.) 

Brownlow, H. H. Filters and containers for water, etc. 23,351. 
July 30. 

Bunbury, H. M. Manufacture of thermoplastic products from 
fatty oils. 24,443. August 9. 

Bunbury, H. M., and Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. Manu- 
facture of thermo-plastic products from fatty oils. 24,317. 
August 8 

3utler, C., Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., and Piggott, H. A. 


> 


Manufacture of intermediate compounds, etc 23,093. 
August I. 
Calvert, J. Treatment of sulphur, etc. 24,052. August 7 


Carpmael, A., and I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Manufacture of 
organic mercury compounds. 23,309. July 29 
Polymerisation of butadiene 1 : 3 homologues, etc. 23,811. 
August 2 
- Manufacture of anhydrous sodium sulphide 24,038. 
August 6. 
Manufacture of hydroxy-di or triaryl-methane compounds. 
24,039. August 6 
Manufacture of hydroxy-di- or triary]-methane compounds 


24,187. August 7 
Manufacture of plastic wood. 24,188. August 7 
Manufacture of finely divided zinc oxide. 24,189. August 7. 
Manufacture of hydroxy carbazoles, etc 24,304. August 8. 


Manufacture of lacquers. 24,305. August 8. 
Treatment of lves. 24,306. August 8. 
Protecting wool, etc., against textile pests. 24,307. August 8, 
Manufacture of concentrated acetic acid. 24,308. August 8. 
- Manufacture of hydroxy-di- or triaryl-methane compounds 
24,450, 24,452. August 9. 
Cellulose Compounds Regd. Manufacture of artificial silk. 23,780, 
23,781. August 2. 
Coley, H. E. Production of zinc. 


24,272. August 8. 
Manufacture of zinc, etc. 24,396 


396. August o 


Compagnie de Produits Chimiques et Electro-Métallurgiques Alais, 
Froges, et Camargue. Preparation of amines. 23,265. July 29. 


France, August 10, 1928.) 
Preparation ofamines. 23,391. July 30. (France, January 
>») 
Compagnie Générale des Produits de Synthése. Synthetic liquid 
fuels. 23,854. August 2. (France, August 6, 1928.) 
Dreyfus, H. Products obtained from cellulose. 23,806. August 2. 
Treatment of cellulose. 23,807. August 2. 

- Manufacture of cellulose derivatives. 23,808. August 2. 
E.M.S. Industrial Processes, Ltd., and Salerni, E. M. Heat treat- 
ment of carbonaceous, etc., materials. 23,439. July 30. 
E.M.S. Industrial Processes, Ltd., Roberts, E. G. L., and Stokes 
R. A. Apparatus for distillation of volatile metals. 23,923 

August 3 


Evans, T. A. Production of metal, etc., by reduction. 23,481 
July 31 

Fachini, G. Apparatus for distillation, etc., of oils. 23,299 
July 29. (Italy, July 27, 1928.) 


Ges. fiir Industriegasverwertung. Transporting and using liquefied 
gases of low boiling point in closed pressure vessels. 23,320. 
July 29. (Germany, August 6, 1928.) 

Gibbs, W. E. Treatment of waste gases containing oxides, etc. 
23,350. July 30. 

Hercules Powder Co. Apparatus for digestion of nitrocellulose. 
23,449. July 30. (United States, May 29.) ‘ 

Heyl, G. E. Cellulose-derivative compositions. 23,383. July 30. 

Hill, R., and Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. Manufacture of 
resinous compounds. 23,922. August 3. 

Holz, A. Production of dicalcium fertilisers. 23,403. July 3c. 
(United States, July 31, 1928.) 

I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Manufacture of valuable gases, 
etc. 23,565. July 31. (Germany, September 25, 1928.) 
—— * Preparation of physiologically active substances. 23,675. 

August 1. (Germany, August 4, 1928.) 

I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges, and Johnson, J. Y. Production of 
continuously-burning electric arcs. 23,268. July 29. 

—— Treating urea melts. 23,269. July 29. 

Obtaining pure sulphur. 23,270. July 29. 

—— Coating-materials. 23,271. July 29. 

— Manufacture of artificial resins. 23,272. July 29. 

—— Loosening rusted, etc., parts of apparatus. 23,273. July 20. 

Manufacture of vat dyestuffs. 23,274. July 29. 

— Recovery of unsaturated hydrocarbons, etc., from mixtures. 
23,428. July 30. 

Manufacture of iodo-halogen anthanthrones. 23,487. July 
31. (October 29, 1928.) 

— Production of fertilisers. 23,660. August 1. (April 29.) 
— — Manufacture of nitrogenous vat dyestuffs. 23,829. August 
2. (October 15, 1928.) 

Apparatus for extraction of oils. 23,830. August 2. 

— Manufacture of polymerisation products of diolefines. 23,831. 
August 2. 
Carrying out chemical reactions. 23,832. August 2. 

—— Manufacture of amides from fats or oils. 23,833. August 2 

Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., and Rogers, F. E. Apparatus 
for degreasing materials. 23,615. August I. 

Jackson, L. Mellersh-, and Soc. l’Air Liquide, Soc. Anon. pour 
l’Etude et l’Exploitation des Procédés G. Claude. Manufacture 
of carbonic ice. 23,687. August I. 

Kalle and Co. Akt.-Ges. Production of diazo-type prints. 23,412. 
July 30. (Germany, July 30, 1928.) 

Krebs, E. Manufacture of bleaching-powder. 23,444. July 30. 

Mann, W. Manufacture of crystalline soda. 23,338. July 30. 

Mortimer, J. E. Conversion of liquid carbon dioxide, etc., gases 
into solid block form. 23,553. July 31. 

Potts, H. E Manufacture of alkali-metal carbonates. 23,602. 
August I. 

Ripley, R. R., and Schwarz, S. C. Recovery of gas tars from emul- 
sions. 23,226. July 29 

Siemens-Schuckertwerke Akt.-Ges. Increasing degree of moisture 
of gases. 23,281. July 29. (Germany, June 1.) 

——* Electric purification of gases. 23,575. July 31. (Germany, 
August 1, 1928.) 
Purifying furnace gases 23,577. July 31. (Germany, 
January 9.) 
Electric purification of gas. 23,669. August 1. (Germany, 
April 17.) 

Smith, A. B., and Smith, C. R. Apparatus for treating and mixing 
comminuted, etc., materials. 23,723. August 2. 

Soc. of Chemical Industry in Basle. Separating acetylene from mix- 
tures of gases. 23,815. August 2. (Germany, August 4, 
1928.) 

West, E., West, F. J., and West’s Gas Improvement Co., Ltd. 
Retorts for distillation of coal, etc. 23,620, 23,621. August 1. 

— Retorts for carbonisation of coal, etc. 23,622. August I. 

Gas-producers. 23,623. August I. 
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Weekly Prices of British Chemical Products 


The prices and comments given below respecting British chemical products are based on direct information supplied by the British 
manufacturers concerned. Unless otherwise qualified, the figures quoted apply to fair quantities, net and naked at makers’ works. 


General Heavy Chemicals 

Acip AcETIC, 40% TrEcH.—{19 per ton. 

Acip Boric, COMMERCIAL.—Crystal, £30 per ton ; powder, £32 per 
ton ; extra fine powder, £34 per ton. 

Acip HyDROCcHLORIC.—3s. 9d. to 6s. per carboy d/d, according to 
purity, strength and locality. 

Acitp Nitric, 80° Tw.—{z21 tos. to {27 per ton, makers’ works, 
according to district and quality. 

Acip SULPHURIC.—Average National prices f.o.r. makers’ works, 
with slight variations up and down owing to local considera- 
tions ; 140° Tw., Crude Acid, 60s. perton. 168° Tw., Arsenical, 
£5 tos. per ton. 168° Tw., Non-arsenical, £6 15s. per ton. 

AMMONIA ALKALI.—{6 15s. per tonf.o.r. Special terms forcontracts. 

BISULPHITE OF LIME.—{7 Ios. per ton, f.o.r. London, packages free. 

BLEACHING PowDER.—Spot, £9 Ios. per ton d/d ; Contract, £8 Ios. 
per ton d/d, 4-ton lots. 

Borax, COMMERCIAL.—Crystals, {19 Ios.to 20 perton; granulated, 
£19 per ton; powder, {21 per ton. (Packed in 2 cwt. bags 
carriage paid any station in Great Britain.) : 

Catcium CHLORIDE (SOLID).—/5 to £5 5s. per ton d/d carr. paid. 

CopPER SULPHATE.—{25 to {25 Ios. per ton. 

MgTHYLATED Spirit 61 O.P.—Industrial, 1s. 3d. to 1s. 8d. per gall. 
pyridinised industrial, 1s. 5d. to Is. rod. per gall. ; mineralised 
2s. 4d. to 2s. 8d. per gall. ; 64 O.P., 1d. extra in all cases. 

NICKEL SULPHATE.—{38 per ton d/d. 

NICKEL AMMONIA SULPHATE.—£38 per ton d/d. 

PotasH CausT1-2.—£30 to £33 per ton. 

PoTassIUM BICHROMATE.—4}$d. per lb. 

P.)TASSIUM CHLORATE.—3 fd. per lb., ex-wharf, London, in cwt. kegs. 

SALAMMONIAC.—{45 to £50 per ton d/d. Chloride of ammonia, 
£37 to £45 per ton, carr. paid. 

Satt CAKE.—{£3 15s. to £4 pertond/d. In bulk. 

Sopa Caustic, SoLtip.—Spot lots delivered, {15 2s. 6d. to £18 per 
ton, according to strength ; 2os. less for contracts. 

Sopa CrysTALs.—{5 to £5 5s. per ton, ex railway depots or ports. 

Sop1uM ACETATE 97/98%.—£21 per ton. 

Sop1um BICARBONATE.—/I0 Ios. per ton Carr. paid. 

Sop1um BICHROMATE.—34d. per lb. 

Soprum BISULPHITE PowDER, 60/62%.— £17 Ios. per ton delivered 
for home market, 1-cwt. drums included ; £15 ros. f.o.r. London. 

Sopium CHLORATE.—2$d. per Ib. 

Sop1uM NITRITE, 100% Basis.—{27 per ton d/d. 

Sop1uM PHOSPHATE.—£14 per ton, f.o.b. London, casks free. 

Sop1uM SULPHATE (GLAUBER SALTS).—£3 12s. 6d. per ton. 

Sop1uM SULPHIDE Conc. SOLID, 60/65.—£13 5s. per tond/d. Con- 
tract, £13. Carr. paid. 

Sop1uM SULPHIDE CrysTaLs.—Spot, £8 12s. 6d. per ton d/d. Con- 
tract, {8 ros. Carr. paid. 

Sopium SULPHITE, PEA CRYSTALS.—{14 per ton f.o.b. London, 
1-cwt. kegs included. 


Ceal Tar Products 


Acip CARBOLIC CrysSTALS.—7j}d. to 8d. per Ib. Crude 60’s, 
2s. 5d. per gall. 
AciD CRESYLIC 99/100.—2s. 2d. to 2s. 7d. per gall. 97/99.—2s. 1d. 


to 2s. 2d. per gall. Pale, 95%, 1s. 9d. to rs. rod. per gall. 
Dark, ts. 6d. to 1s. 7d. 

ANTHRACENE.—A quality, 2d. to 24d. per unit. 
ton. 

ANTHRACENE OIL, STRAINED, 1080/1090.—43d. to 5}d. per gall. 
1100, 54d. to 6d. per gall.; 1110, 6d. to 64d. per gall. Un- 
strained (Prices only nominal). 

BgNzOLE.—Prices at works : Crude, rod. to 11d. per gall. ; Standard 
Motor, Is. 5d. to 1s. 6d. per gall.; 90%, Is. 7d. to 1s. 8d. per 
gall; Pure, 1s. rod. to 1s. 11d. per gall. 

ToLuoLE.—9go%, 1s. 7}d. to 2s. pergall. Firm. Pure, 2s. to 2s. 2d. 
per gall. 

XYLOoL.—Is. 5d. to 1s. 1od. per gall. Pure, 1s. 8d. to 2s. 1d. per gall. 

CreosoTe.—Cresylic, 20/24%, 6d. to 7d. per gall.; Heavy, 6}d. 
to 63d. per gall. Middle oil, 44d. to 5d. per gall. Standard 
specification, 3d. to 4d. per gall. Light gravity, 2d. to 2}d. 
per gall. ex works. Salty, 74d. per gall. 

NaPHTHA.—Crude, 8d}. to 83d. per gall. Solvent, 90/160, 1s. 3d. to 
1s. 3$d. per gall. Solvent, 95/160, 1s. 4d. to 1s. 5d. per gall. 
Solvent 90/190, Is. to Is. 3d. per gall. 

NAPHTHALENE, CRUDE.—Drained Creosote Salts, £4 10s. to {£5 
per ton. Whizzed, {5 per ton. Hot pressed, £8 Ios. per ton. 

NAPHTHALENE.—Crystals, {12 5s. per ton. Purified Crystals, {14 10s. 
perton. Quiet. Flaked, {14 to £15 perton, according to districts. 

Pitcu.—Medium soft, 45s. per ton, f.o.b., according to district. 
Nominal. 

PYRIDINE,— 90/140, 3s. 9d. to 4s. per gall. 90/160, 3s. 6d. to 
3s. od. per gall. 90/180, Is. 9d. to 2s. 3d. per gall. Heavy, 
prices only nominal. 


40%, £4 10S. per 


Intermediates and Dyes 

In the following list of Intermediates delivered prices include 
packages except where otherwise stated : 
AcID AMIDONAPHTHOL DIsuULPHO (1-8-2-4).—10s. 9d. per Ib. 
AcID ANTHRANILIC.—6s. per lb. 100%. 
Acip BENzoIc.—ts. 84d. per lb. 
AcID GAMMA.—4s. 6d. per Ib. 
Acip H.—3s. per lb. 
Acip NAPHTHIONIC.—Is. 6d. per lb. 
AcID NEVILLE AND WINTHER.—4S. 9d. per lb. 
ACID SULPHANILIC.—84d. per Ib. 
ANILINE O1L.—8d. per lb. naked at works. 
ANILINE SALTS.—8d. per Ib. naked at works. 
BENZALDEHYDE.—2sS. 3d. per lb. 
BENZIDINE BasE.—3s. 3d. per lb. 100% basis d/d. 
BeEnzoic Acip.—ts. 84d. per lb. 
o-CRESOL 29/31° C.—5}d. per Ib. 
m-CRESOL 98/100% .—2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. per Ib. 
p-CRESOL 32/34° C.—2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. per Ib. 
DICHLORANILINE.—Is. 10d. per Ib. 
DIMETHYLANILINE.—Is. 11d. per lb. 
DINITROBENZENE.—8d. per lb, naked at works. 
DINITROCHLORBENZENE.—({84 per ton d/d. 
DINITROTOLUENE.—48/50° C. 74d. per lb. naked at works. 66/68° C. 

od. per lb. naked at works. 

DIPHENYLAMINE.—2s. Iod. per lb. d/d. 
a-NAPHTHOL.—2s. per lb. d/d. 
B-NAPHTHOL.—10d. per lb. d/d. 
a-NAPHTHYLAMINE.—Is. 3d. per lb. 
B-NAPHTHYLAMINE.—3s. per lb. 
o-NITRANILINE.— 5S. od. per lb. 
m-NITRANILINE.—3s. per lb. d/d. 
p-NITRANILINE.—Is. 8d. per lb. 
NITROBENZENE.—6d. per lb. naked at works. 
NITRONAPHTHALENE.—Is. 3d. per lb. 
R, SALT.—2s. 2d. per Ib. 
SopIuM NAPHTHIONATE.—Is. 84d. per lb. 100% basis d/d. 
o-TOLUIDINE.—S8d. per Ib. 
p-ToOLuUIDINE.—Is. 9d. per lb. naked at works. 
m-XYLIDINE ACETATE.—2s. 6d. per lb. 100%. 
N. W. Acip.—4s. 9d. per lb. 100%. 


Wood Distillation Products 
ACETATE OF LimE.—Brown, {9 15s. to {10 5s. per ton. 
£16 10s. to {17 Ios. per ton. Liquor, od. per gall. 
ACETONE.—{£78 per ton. 
CHARCOAL.—/6 to £8 Ios. per ton, according to grade and locality. 
Iron Liguor.—ts. 3d. per gall, 32° Tw. 1s. per gall. 24° Tw. 
RED Liguor.—od. to ro$d. per gall. 16° Tw. 
Woop CrEsoTE.—ts. 9d. per gall. Unrefined. 
Woop NApPuHTHA, MIscIBLE.—3s. 8d. to 3s. 11d. per gall. Solvent, 4s. 
to 4s. 3d. per gall. 
Woop Tar.—43 10s. to £4 Ios. per ton. 
BROWN SuGar OF LEAaD.—£38 per ton. 


Rubber Chemicals 

ANTIMONY SULPHIDE.—Golden, 6}d. to 1s. 3d. per lb. according to 

quality ; Crimson, ts. 4d. to 1s. 6d. per lb., according to quality. 
ARSENIC SULPHIDE, YELLOW.—Is. Iod. to 2s. per lb. 
BaRYTES.—{5 Ios. to £7 per ton, according to quality. 
CADMIUM SULPHIDE.—55S. to 6s. per lb. 
CARBON BISULPHIDE.—£25 to {27 Ios. per ton, according to quantity 
CARBON BLACK.—5}d. per lb., ex wharf. 
CARBON TETRACHLORIDE.—£40 to £50 per ton, according to quantity, 

drums extra. 
CHROMIUM OXIDE, GREEN.—Is. 2d. per lb. 
DIPHENYLGUANIDINE.—3s. 9d. per Ib. 
INDIARUBBER SUBSTITUTES, WHITE AND DarRK.—4§d. to 53d. per Ib. 
LamP BLacK.—{30 per ton, barrels free. 
LEAD HyPosuLPHITE.—9od. per Ib. 
LITHOPONE, 30%.—/20 to {22 per ton. 
MINERAL RUBBER “‘ RuBpRON.’”’—/13 12s. 6d. per ton, f.o.r. London, 
SULPHUR.—{I0 to {13 per ton, according to quality. 
SULPHUR CHLORIDE.—4d. to 7d. per lb., carboys extra 
SULPHUR Precip. B. P.—£55 to £60 per ton. 
THIOCARBAMIDE.—2s. 6d. to 2s. od. per lb., carriage paid. 
THIOCARBANILIDE.—2s. Id. to 2s. 3d. per Ib 
VERMILION, PALE oR DEEP.—6s. 6d. to 6s. 9d. per Ib. 
ZINC SULPHIDE.—S8d. to 11d. per lb. 


Pharmaceutical and Photographic Chemicals 

Acip, ACETIC, PurRE, 80%.—£37 per ton ex wharf London, 
barrels free. 

Acip, ACETYL SALICYLIC.—2s. 1o}d. per Ib , in 1-cwt. lots. 

Acip, Benzoric. B.P.—2s. to 3s. 3d. per lb., according to quantity. 
Solely ex Gum, Is. 6d. per oz.; 50-0z. lots, 1s. 3d. per oz. 


£75 per ton. 


Grey, 
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Acrp, Boric B.P.—Crystal, 36s. to 39s. per cwt.; powder, 4os. to 
43S. per cwt.; extra fine powder, 42s. per cwt., according to 
quantity. Carraige paid any station in Great Britain, in ton lots. 

Acip, CAMPHORIC.—19s. to 21s. per lb. 

Acip, CiTRIC.—2s. 03d. to 2s. 2d. per lb., less 5%. 

Acip, GALLIC.—2s. 8d. per lb. for pure crystal, in cwt. lots. 

AciIp, MoLyBpic.—5s. 3d. per Ib. in $ cwt, lots Packages extra 
Special prices for quantities and contracts. 

ACID, PyROGALLIC, CRYSTALS.—7s. 3d. perlb. Resublimed, 8s. 3d. 

Acip, SaLicyLic, B.P. PULV.—Is. 5d. to 1s. 7d. per lb. Tech- 
nical.—10$d. to 114d. per lb. 

Acip, TANNIC B.P.—2s. 8d. to 2s. 1od. per Ib. 

AcID, TARTARIC.—Is. 44d. per lb., less 5%. 

ACETANILIDE.—Is. 5d. to 1s. 8d. per Ib. for quantities. 

AMIDOL.—7s. 6d. to 9s. per lb., d/d. 

AMIDOPYRIN.—7s. Od. to 8s. per lb. 

AMMONIUM BENZOATE.—3s. 3d. to 3s. od. per lb., according to 
quantity. 18s. per lb. ex Gum. 

AMMONIUM CARBONATE B.P.—/36 per.ton. Powder, £39 per ton in 
5 cwt.casks. Resublimated, Is. per lb. 

AMMONIUM MOLYBDATE.—4s. 9d. per lb. in 3 cwt. lots. Packages 
extra. Special prices for quantities and contracts. 

ATROPHINE SULPHATE.—49S. per 0z. 

BARBITONE —5s. 9d. to 6s. per lb. 

BENZONAPHTHOL.—3s. to 3s. 3d. per lb. spot. 

BisMUTH CAkBONATE.—Ss. od. per lb. 

BisMUTH CITRATE.—Ss. 3d. per lb. 

BISMUTH SALICYLATE.—S8s. 3d. per lb. 

BISMUTH SUBNITRATE.—7s. 6d. per lb. 

BismUTH NITRATE.—Cryst. 5s. 3d. per Ib. 

BISMUTH OXIDE.—IIs. 3d. per lb. 

BISMUTH SUBCHLORIDE.—1Ios. 3d. per lb 

BISMUTH SUBGALLATE.—7s. 3d. per lb. Extraand reduced prices for 
smaller and larger quantities of all bismuth salts respectively. 

BISMUTHI ET AMMON Liguor.—Cit. B.P. in W. Qts. 1s. o$d. per Ib. ; 
12 W. Qts. 114d. perlb.; 36 W QOts. 11d. per lb. 

Borax B.P.—Crystal, 24s. to 27s. per cwt.; powder, 25s. to 28s. 
per cwt., according to quantity. Carriage paid any station in 
Great Britain, in ton lots. 

BroMIDEs.—Ammonium, Is. 114d. per lb.; potassium, 1s. 8}d. per 
Ib.; granular, 1s. 72d. per lb.; sodium, Is. ro$d. per Ib. 
Prices for 1 cwt. lots. 

Catcrum LactaTEe.—B.P., 1s. 2$d. to 1s. 3d. per lb., in 1-cwt. lots. 

CampHor.—Refined flowers, 2s. 11d. to 3s. per lb., according to 
quantity ; also special contract prices. 

CuHLoRAL HyDRATE.—3s. Id. to 3s. 4d. per lb. 

CHLOROFORM.—2s. 44d. to 2s. 7$d. per lb., according to quantity. 

CREOSOTE CARBONATE.—6s. per Ib. 

Eruers.—S.G. -730—11d. to 1s. per lb., according to quantity 
other gravities at proportionate prices. 

FORMALDEHYDE, 40%.—37s. per cwt., in barrels, ex wharf. 

GuAIACOL CARBONATE.—4S. 6d. to 4s. od. per Ib. 

HEXAMINE.—2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. per lb. 

HoMATROPINE HyDROBROMIDE.—30S. per OZ. 

HypRASTINE HyDROCHLORIDE.—English make offered at 120s. per oz. 

HyDROGEN PEROXIDE (12 VOLS.}.—Is. 4d. per gallon, f.o.r. makers’ 
works, naked. Winchesters, 2s. 11d. per gall. B.P., 10 vols., 
2s. to 2s. 3d. per gall. ; 20 vols., 4s. per gall. 

HyDROQUINONE.—35. 9d. to 4s. per lb., in cwt. lots. 

HyPOPHOSPHITES.—Calcium, 2s. 5d. per lb.; potassium, 2s. 8$d. 
per lb.; sodium, 2s. 7$d. per lb., in 1 cwt. lots, assorted. 

[RON AMMONIUM CITRATE.—B.P., 2s. 8d. to 2s. 11d. perlb. Green, 
3s. 1d. to 3s. 4d. perlb. U.S.P., 2s. 9d. to 3s. per Ib. 

IRON PERCHLORIDE.—I8s. to 20s. per cwt., according to quantity. 

IRON QUININE CITRATE.—B.P., 83d. to 9}d. per oz., according to 
quantity. 

MAGNESIUM CARBONATE.—Light commercial, {31 per ton net. 

MAGNESIUM OxIDE.—Light commercial, £62 Ios. per ton, less 24% ; 
Heavy commercial, {21 per ton, less 24% ; in quantity lower ; 
Heavy Pure, 2s. to 2s. 3d. per lb. 

MzNTHOL.—A.B.R. recrystallised B.P., 19s. od. per lb. net; Syn- 
thetic, 12s. to 14s. per lb.; Synthetic detached crystals, 12s. 
to 16s. per Ib.,according to quantity; Liquid (95%), 9s. per Ib. 

MERcCURIALS B.P.—Up to 1 cwt. lots, Red Oxide, crystals, 8s. 4d. 
to 8s. 5d. per Ib., levig., 7s. 10d. to 7s. 11d. per lb. ; Corrosive 
Sublimate, Lump, 6s. 7d. to 6s. 8d. per lb., Powder, 6s. to 
6s. 1d. per lb.; White Precipitate, Lump, 6s. 9d. to 6s. rod. 
per lb., Powder, 6s. 10d. to 6s. 11d. per lb., Extra Fine, 6s. 11d. 
to 7s. per lb. ; Calomel, 7s. 2d. to 7s. 3d. per lb. ; Yellow Oxide, 
7s. 8d. to 7s. od. per lb.; Persulph, B.P.C., 6s. 11d. to 7s. per 
lb.; Sulph. nig., 6s. 8d. to 6s. od. per lb. Special prices for 
larger quantities. 

METHYL SALICYLATE.—Is. 5d. to 1s. 8d. per Ib. 

MeTHYL SULPHONAL.—18s. 6d. to 20s. per Ib. 

MeToL_.—s. to 11s. 6d. perlb. British make. 

PARAFORMALDEHYDE.—Is. 9d. per lb. for 100° powder. 

Pa RALDEHYDE.—Is. 4d. per Ib. 

PHENACETIN.—3s. 33d. per lb. 

PHENAZONE,—5s. 10d. per Ib. 

PuENOLPHTHALEIN.—6s. to 6s. 3d. per lb. 

PotassIUM BITARTRATE 99/100% (Cream ef Tartar).—102s. per 
cwt.. less 24 per cent. 


Potassium CITRATE.—B.P.C., 2s. 7d. per Ib. in 1 cwt. lots. 

PoTASSIUM FERRICYANIDE.—Is. 9d. per Ib., in cwt. lots. 

PotassiuM IopIDE.—16s. 8d. to 17s. 2d. perlb.,according to quantity 

PoTassIUM METABISULPHITE.—6d. per lb., I-cwt. kegs included 
f.o.r. London. 

PoTASsSIUM PERMANGANATE.—B.P. crystals, 54d. per Ib., spot. 

QUININE SULPHATE.—Is. 8d. to Is. od. per oz., bulk in 100 oz. tins 

RESORCIN.—2s. Iod. to 3s. per lb., spot. 

SACCHARIN.—47s. per lb. ; in quantity lower. 

SALOL.—2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. per lb. 

SopiuM BENzoaTE, B.P.—ts. 8d. to 1s. 11d. per Ib. 

Sopium CitraTE, B.P.C., 1911.—2s. 4d. per lb., B.P.C. 1923— 
2s. 7d. per lb. Prices for 1 cwt. lots. U.S.P., 2s. 6d. to 2s. 9d. 
per lb., according to quantity. 

SODIUM FERROCYANIDE.—4d. per lb., carriage paid. 

SODIUM HyYPOSULPHITE, PHOTOGRAPHIC.—{15 per ton, d/d con- 
signee’s station in I-cwt. kegs. 

SopiIuM NITROPRUSSIDE.—1I6s. per lb. 

SopiuM PoTAssIUM TARTRATE (ROCHELLE SALT).—100s. to 1058. 
percwt. Crystals, 5s. per cwt. extra. 

SODIUM SALICYLATE.—Powder, 2s. 2d. to 2s. 5d. per lb. Crystal, 
2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. per lb. 

SODIUM SULPHIDE, PURE RECRYSTALLISED.—10d. to Is. 1d. per Ib 

SODIUM SULPHITE, ANHYDROUS.—{27 Ios. to {29 Ios. per ton, 
according to quantity. Delivered U.K. 

SULPHONAL.—9s5. 6d. to 10s. per Ib. 

TARTAR EmeEtic, B.P.—Crystal or powder, 2s. 1d. to 2s. 3d. per !b. 

THYMOL.—Puriss., 9s. 1d. to gs. 4d. per Ib., according to quantity. 
Firmer. Natural, 12s. per lb. 


Perfumery Chemicals 


ACETOPHENONE.—7s. per lb. 

AUBEPINE (EX ANETHOL).—12s. per lb. 

AMYL ACETATE.—2s. 6d. per lb. 

AMYL BuTYRATE.—5s. per lb. 

AMYL SALICYLATE.—2s. od. per lb. 

ANETHOL (M.P. 21/22° C.).—5s. 6d. per lb. 

BENZALDEHYDE FREE FROM CHLORINE.—2S. 3d. per lb. 

BENZYL ACETATE FROM CHLORINE-FREE BENZYL ALCOHOL.— Is. 10d. 
per lb. 

BENZYL ALCOHOL FREE FROM CHLORINE.—IS. 10d. per Ib. 

BENZYL BENZOATE.—2s. 3d. per Ib. 

CINNAMIC ALDEHYDE NATURAL.—14S. per lb. 

CouMARIN.—Ss. 9d. per lb. 

CITRONELLOL.— Ios. per lb. 

CiTRAL.—8s. per lb. 

ETHYL CINNAMATE.—6s. 6d. per lb. 

ETHYL PHTHALATE.—3s. per lb. 

EUGENOL.—12s. per lb. 

GERANIOL (PALMAROSA).—2Is. per lb. 

GERANIOL.—6s. 6d. to Ios. per lb. 

HELIOTROPINE.—6s. gd. per Ib. 

Iso EUGENOL.—14s. 3d. per Ib. 

LinaLo_.—Ex Bois de Rose, 12s. 6d. perlb. Ex Shui Oil, 10s. per Ib. 

LINALYL ACETATE.—Ex Bois de Rose, 16s. per Jb. Ex Shui Oil, 
12s. per Ib. 

METHYL ANTHRANILATE.—S8s. per lb. 

METHYL BENZOATE.—4s. per Ib. 

Musk KETONE.—34S. per lb. 

Musk XYLOL.—7s. per lb. 

NEROLIN.—3s. 9d. per Ib. 

PHENYL ETHYL ACETATE.—IIs. per lb. 

PHENYL ETHYL ALCOHOL.—Ios. per Ib, 

RHODINOL.—56s. per Ib. 

SAFROL.—2s. 6d. per lb. 

TERPINEOL.—Is. 6d. per lb. 

VANILLIN, Ex CLovE OIL.—17s. 6d. per Ib. 


per lb. 


Ex Guaiacol, 15s. 6d 


Essential Oils 


ALMOND O1L.—Foreign S.P.A., ros. 6d. per Ib. 
ANISE OIL.—3s. 6d. per Ib. 

BERGAMOT O1L.—17s. 6d. per Ib. 

BourRBON GERANIUM OIL.—22s. per lb. 
CANANGA OIL, JAVA.—1IIs. 6d. per lb. 

Cassia O11, 80/85%.—6s. 3d. per lb. 
CINNAMON O1L LEAF.—7s. 9d. per oz. 


CITRONELLA OIL.—Java, 2s. 8d. per Ib., c.i.f. U.K. port. Ceyloa, 


pure, 2s. 4d. per lb. 
CLovE Ort (90/92%).—9s. per Ib. 
Euca.Lyptus O11, AUSTRALIAN, B.P. 70/75%.—15s. 10d. per lb. 
LAVENDER O1L.—Mont Blanc, 38/40%, 16s. per Ib. 
LEMON OIL.—17s. per Ib. 
LEMONGRASS OIL.—4s. per lb. 
ORANGE OIL, SWEET.—20s. per Ib. 
Otto oF Rose O1Lt.—Anatolian, 70s. peroz. Bulgarian, 110s. per oz 
Pama Rosa OIL.—12s. 3d. per lb. 
PEPPERMINT O1L.—English, 87s. 6d. per Ib. ; 
148. 3d. per lb.; Japanese, 7s. per Ib. 
PETITGRAIN.—8s. 9d. per lb. 
SANDALWOOD.—Mysore, 31s. per lb.: 90/95%. 10s. per Ib. 
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London Chemical Market 


The following notes on the London Chemical Market are specially supplied to THE CHEMICAL AGE by Messrs. R. W. Greeff & Co., 
Ltd., and Messrs. Chas. Page & Co., Ltd., and may be accepted as representing these firms’ independent and impartial opinions. 


London, August 15, 1920. 

THERE has been a fair volume of business placed during the 
current week, although the demand is still a little restricted 
owing to the holiday season. Prices remain exceptionally 


steady and the undertone is quite firm. Export business is 


better. 
General Chemicals 
ACETONE.— There is no change to report in this market, which con- 


tinues firm at £75 to £85 per ton, with a steady regular demand. 

Acip AcEetic.—Demand continues active, with supplies coming to 
hand in a more normal manner. Prices are firm at £36 10s. for 
80% technical quality. : 

Acip Citric.—There has been a steady demand, with the price firm 
at 2s. 2d. to 2s. 3d. per lb 

AciD Formic.—There has been a steady call at about £41 to £42 per 
ton for 85°, in free carboys 

Acip Lactic.—Demand is improving, and the product continues 
firm at £43 per ton for 50°, by weight, standard pale quality 

Acip TARTARIC.—There is a larger demand and the price is very firm 
at Is. 5d. per Ib. less 5°,. 

ALUMINA SULPHATE.—The market is holding firm at /7 15s. to 
ton, with a good demand 

ARSENIC.—Only a small trade is passing at the unchanged price of 
£16 5s. per ton, f.o.r. the mines 

BARIUM CHLORIDE.—Stocks are still on the short side, with an 
active demand ; price continues firm at £12 per ton 

CREAM OF TARTAR.—There has been a good demand, with price firm 
at 4100 to #105 per ton for 99 100°,, B Pp quality 

COPPER SULPHATE.—The market is receiving a brisk demand and 
the price is a little firmer at about £26 5s. per ton 

FORMALDEHYDE.— There is a satisfactory demand at the unchanged 
price of £38 per ton. 

LEAD ACETATE.— Rather more business is coming to hand, with price 
firm at £43 10s. for white, and £42 10s. for brown 

LEAD NITRATI 


ia 5 per 


Steady at £33 15s. per ton. 

LIME ACETATE In good request at about #15 per ton 

LITHOPONE.—Steady at f19 15s. to £23 per ton 
quality, and in good request 

METHYL ACETONE 


ace ording to 


In satisfactory demand at /58 to 460 per ton 


POTASSIUM CHLORATE A little firmer tendency is noticed in this 


market, with an improving demand ; price is firm at 428 to 430 
per ton. 

POTASSIUM PERMANGANATI Good business has been booked and 
the market remains firm at 54d. to 52d. per Ib. 

POTASSIUM PRUSSIATE.—In active demand at £63 10s. to £65 10s., 
according to quantity and delivery ; 

Sopium ACETATE CRYSTALS.—-Demand is somewhat better and 
standard crystals continue on the short side at the firm rate of 
{22 10s. to £23 10s 


Sop1IuM BICHROMATE.—A steady trade is passing at the unchanged 
rates of 33d. per lb., with discounts for contracts 
SopiuM HyYPposvuLPHITE Photographic crystals are in active re- 


quest at 414 10s 
SODIUM NITRITI 


to #15 per ton 

Demand is maintained at £20 per ton 

Sop1UuM PHOSPHATE.—More business is being placed with the price 
unchanged at #12 for dibasic and about 416 1os. for tribasi« 


SopIUuM PRUSSIATE.—Market is very firm and meets with a good 
demand at 4?d. to 54d per lb 
TARTAR EMETIC The market is rather firmer and there is a1 


proving demand at 11d. per lb 


ZINC SULPHATE.—-Market steady at 412 per ton 


Coal Tar Products 


The market for coal tar products is quiet, and prices are 
unchanged from last week 
Motor BENZOL remains at about ts. 543d. to 1s. 6d. per gallon, f.o.1 
makers’ works ; 
SOLVENT NAPHTHA is unchanged at about Is. 2d. to 1s. 23d. per 


gallon, f.o.r. 

HEAVY NAPHTHA is quoted at about Is. 1d. per gallon, f.0.1 

CREOSOTE OIL remains at 34d per gallon, on rails in tl 
North, and at 43d. per gallon in London 

CRESYLIc AcID is unchanged at about Is. 1od. per gallot 
98 ‘100°, quality, and at about Is. 7d. per gallon for the dark 
quality 95,97°o- 

NAPHTHALENES are firm, at about ¢4 los. per ton for the firelighter 
quality, at #5 per ton for the 74 76 quality, and at £6 to 46 5s 
per ton for the 76 78 quality 

PitcH is unchanged at 4os. to 42s. per ton f.0.b. East Coast 


to 3d 





Nitrogen Products 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—The market for sulphate of ammonia 
remains unchanged at /8 15s. od. per ton, f.o.b. U.IX. port in single 
bags for prompt shipment. As usual during this season of the year 
sales are small. 

Home.—The fact that prices have been announced for delivery 
only until the end of September has caused buyers to hold oft because 
there may be no advantage in their purchasing early. 

Nitrate of Soda.—Shipments during the month of July show a 
considerable advance on July last vear, except to the United States 
It is understood that large shipments are being made to this country 
early in August. On account of the price arrangements made with 
the largest synthetic producers of nitrogen, the price remains 
unchanged. 





Latest Oil Prices 


LONDON, August 14.—LINSEED Ott closed steadier at irregular 
prices. Spot, £37; August, £35 5s. ; September, £35 2s. 6d. ; Sep- 
tember-December, 434 15s.; and January-April, 433 15s., naked 
RAPE OIL wasquiet. Crudeextracted, 41, and technical refined, #43 
naked, ex wharf. CoTTon OIL was slow. Egyptian crude, 433 10s 
refined common edible, £38, and deodorised, 440, naked, ex mill 
TURPENTINE was inactive. American spot to September-December, 
42s. 6d. per cwt. 

HULL, August 14.—-LINSEED O1L.—Spot, £37 5s.; August, 
£37 ; September, £36 5s. ; September-December, £35 15s. per ton, 
naked. Business was done in August at £37; September, 430; 
and September-December, £35 12s. 6d. Cotton O1L.—Egyptian 
crude, spot, £32 15s. ; November-December (new), £29 Ios. ; edible 
refined, spot, £36 5s. ; technical, spot, £36 ; deodorised, spot, 438 5s 
per ton, naked. PALM KERNEL O1L.—Crushed, 53 per cent., spot, 
£35 10s. per ton, naked. GrounpNuT O1L.—Crushed-extracted, 
spot, £36 10s. ; deodorised, spot, {40 10s. per ton. Soya OIL.— 
Extracted, spot, and crushed, spot, £34 10s. ; deodorised, spot, £38 
per ton. Rape O1L_.—Crushed-extracted, spot, £41 10s. ; refined, 
spot, £43 10s. per ton, net cash terms, ex mill. TURPENTINE, CASTOR 
O1r and Cop OIL unaltered 


South Wales By-Products 
SouTH WALEs by-product activities remainunchanged. There has 
been no expansion of business since the holidays, the general call 
being small. Pitch values are firmly maintained at the basis of 
$48. to 46s. per ton delivered, but there is very little buying. Road 
tar is quoted from Ios. 6d. to 13s. per 40-gallon barrel, while crud 
tar is firm round the 25s. to 30s. per ton mark Refined tars 
remain fairly bright, a good demand being evident in coke oven and 
gasworks tars. Naphthas are slow, with values unchanged, while 
benzol is on offer at 1s. 44d. to 1s. 7d. per gallon. Patent fuel and 
coke exports are unchanged. Patent fuel export quotations are 
Ex-ship Cardiff, 21s. to 21s. 6d. ; ex-ship Swansea, 20s. to 20s. 6d 
per ton. Coke quotations are Best foundry, 32s. 6d 
good foundry, 26s. 6d. to 32s. 6d., and furnace from 21s. to 22s. pet 
ton. Oil imports over the last four ascertainable weeks amounted 


to 21 ,067,021 gallons 





Canadian Production of Sulphate of Ammonia 
THE production of ammonium sulphate in Canada during 1928 
amounted to 28,090 tons, valued at 1,108,744 dollars, as com- 
pared with 24,708 tons, worth 1,030,991 dols. in 1927, states 
a report recently issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Ottawa. The whole of the ammonium sulphate made in 
Canada is produced as a by-product of the coke and artificial 
gas industries. 

The bulk of the Dominion production is exported to foreign 
countries for use as a fertiliser. In 1928 exports totalled 
13,632 tons, valued at 561,696 dols., as compared with 16,947 
tons (730,815 dols.) in 1927. The principal countries of desti- 
nation with the quantities and values of Canadian export 
to each were as follows :—-Japan, 3,248 tons, valued at 
135,847 dols. ; the United States, 2,997 tons (107,542 dols.) ; 
Hong Kong, 3,450 tons (153,646 dols.) ; China, 1,697 tons 
(76,891 dols.) ; Barbados, 498 tons (19,360 dols.) ; other British 
West Indies, 306 tons (11,956 dols.) ; British Guiana, 67 tons 
(3,002 dols.) ; Cuba, 854 tons (31,187 dols.) ; and Newfound- 
land, 565 tons (22,265 dols.). 
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Scottish Chemical Market 


The following notes on the Scottish Chemical Market are specially supplied to THE CHemicaL AcE by Messrs. Charles Tennant 
and Co., Ltd., Glasgow, and may be accepted as representing the firm's independent and impartial opinions. 


Glasgow, August 14, 1929. 


vv chemical Ma 


rket still maintains a good position 


r of inquiries being received both for home and 








SS Prices on the whole remain firm 


Industrial Chemicals 


{85 per ton ex wharf, according to 
mains satisfactory. 

rial is still scarce for immediate supplv 
1anged as follows: 98 glacial, £56 
to quality and packing, c.if. U.K. 
per ton ex wharf; 80°, technical, 


to £85 
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A C anulated or small flakes, {30 per ton. 
£32 pe packed in bags carriage paid U.K. stations 
There are a few fairly cheap offers made from the Continent. 
Acip CARI Ick CrystTats.—In good demand and price increased 
to about 63d. per Ib. delivered or f.o.b. U.K. ports. 


—Quoted 2s. 2d 


Rather cheaper 


A Citric B.P. CRYSTALS 
store, prompt delivery 
‘ontinent 


Acip HypROCcHLORI 


per Ib., less 5% ex 
offers for early delivery 


Usual steady demand 


Arsenical quality, 


ated quality, 5s. 6d. per carboy ex 






















Acip NITRIC, 80 {24 10s. per ton ex station, full truck 
] ia S 

A S/I100 On offer at about 34d per lb., ex store. 

the Continent at 34d. per lb., ex wharf 

Acip SULPHURIC.—{2 15s. per ton, ex works for 144° quality, 
£5 per tonfor 168°. Dearsenicated quality, 20s. per ton extra. 

A B.P. CRYSTALS Spot material now quoted 
Is per lb., less 5 ex wharf 

A Quoted at round about /7 Ios. per ton, 

A juoted £8 7s. 6d. per ton, c.if. U.K 

2s. 6d. per ton less 

Ay 1 73d. per lb., carriage paid. Con- 

AM) —Lump quality quoted £36 perton. Pow- 
dered, £38 per ton, packed in 5 cwt. casks delivered U.K. 
stations or f.o.b. U.K. ports 

Ammonia Liovip, 880°.—Unchanged at about 23d. to 3d. per lb 
delivered according to quantity " 4 

A NIA Mt —Grey galvanisers’ crystals of 
fact q to {22 per ton, ex station 
crystals offered the Continent at about {£17 





c.i.f. U.K. ports 
ANTIMONY OxIDE.—Quoted 4/35 per ton, c.if. U.K 
aterial on offer at about 439 per ton, ex 





store. 














At WHITE POWDERED.—Unchanged at /18 5s. per ton, ex 
harf, prompt despatch from mines Spot material quoted 
5B Cu {10 IOs. per ton f. U.K. ports 
pt 
B IN h manufacturers’ contract price to 
1 at £6 12s. 6d. per ton, delivered in 
1 now offered at about the 
( CHLO} —R s unc] British manufacturers 
pi 4 5S. per ton to #4 15s according to quantity 
nd point of delivery. Continental material on offer at 
{3 12s. 6d. per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports 

Copperas, GREEN.—Unchanged at about £3 10s. per ton, f.o.r. 

works or {4 12s. 6d f.o.b. U.K. ports 
] EHYDE, 4¢ —k s steady at about £36 10s. per ton, 





material, quoted £4 Ios. per ton, ex 
n offer at about £3 5s. per ton, ex wharf, 
J {36 to £36 Ios. per ton, according to quantity, 
delivered buyers’ works 


Contine 


—(juoted 4 











LEAD, W! —OQuoted £37 10s. per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports. 
LEAD ACETATE.—White crystals quoted {41 Ios. per ton. Brown 
on offer at about £39 Ios. per ton, ex store 


MAGNESITE, GROUND CALCINED.—Quoted /8 Ios 
In moderate demand 

METHYLATED SPIRIT.—Industrial quality, 64 O.P., quoted Is. 4d. 
per gallon, less 2$% delivered 

Potassium BICHROMATE.—Quoted 4d. per lb., delivered U.K. or 
c.i.f. Irish ports, with an allowance of 23 for minimum 23 
tons to be taken. 


per ton, ex store 


PoTassIuMmM CARBONATE, 96/98°,.—Spot material now quoted 
£36 10s. per ton, ex store. Offered from the Continent at 
£25 10s. per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports. 


POTASSIUM CHLORATE, 99?#/100°,,.—Powder quoted {£25 Ios. 
ton, ex wharf. Crystals 30s. per ton extra. 

POTASSIUM NITRATE.—Refined granulated quality quoted £19 2s. 6d. 
per ton, c.i.f. U.N. ports. Spot material on offer at about 
#20 108. per ton, ex store 

POTASSIUM PERMANGANATE, B. 
ex wharf 

POTASSIUM PRUSSIATE (YELLOW).—Spot material quoted 7d. per 
lb., ex store. Offered for prompt delivery from the Continent 
at about 63d. per lb., ex wharf 


per 


P. Crystats.—Quoted 5}d. per lb., 


Sopa, Caustic.—Powdered, 98/99 £17 10s. per ton in drums ; 
£18 15s. per ton in casks. Solid, 76/77°>, £14 Ios. per ton 


in drums, and 70/75%, £14 2s. 6d. per ton in drums, all carriage 
paid buvers’ stations, minimum 4-ton lots, for contracts 10s. 
per ton less 

Sopium BIcARBONATE.—Refined recrystallised, {10 ros. per ton, ex 
quay or station. M.W. quality 30s. per ton less. 

Sopium BIcHROMATE.—Quoted 38d. per lb., delivered buyers’ 
premises, with concession for contracts 

SODIUM CARBONATE (SODA CRYSTALS). #5 to 45 5S. per ton, ex 
quay or station. Powdered or pea quality 27s. 6d. per ton 
extra. Light soda ash £7 1s. 3d. per ton, ex quay, minimum 
4-ton lots, with various reductions for contracts. 

SopIUM HyYPOsULPHITE.—Large crystals of English manufacture 
quoted 4&8 6d. per ton, ex station, minimum 4-ton lots. 
£14 15s. per ton, ex station, minimum 


I7s 





s on offer at 
Prices for this year unchanged. 

Ordinary quality £10 13s. per ton, carriage paid 
minimum 6-ton lots, with usual extras for 
smaller quantities and refined qualities. 


Pea crys! 
4-ton lots 
SODIUM NITRATI 


buyers’ sidings, 





Sopium PRUSSIATI Spot material on offer at 54d. per Ib., ex, 
stort Quoted 52d. per lb., ex wharf to go forward. 
SoDIUM SULPHATE (SALTCAKE).—Prices 50s. per ton, ex works 
52s. 6d. per ton delivered for unground quality. Ground 
6d per ton extra. 
Sop IDE.—Prices for home consumption :—Solid 60/62%, 


broken, 60/63‘ f1o per ton; crystals, 30/32%, 
{72 j. per ton, delivered buyers’ works on contract, minimum 
t-ton lots. Special prices for some consumers. Spot material 
5S. per ton extra 

Flowers, £12 per ton; roll, £10 10s. per ton; rock, 


per ton ; ground American, /9 5s. per ton, ex store. 





ZI DE, 98°,.—British material now quoted at £22 Ios. 
per ton, f.o.b. U.KX. ports 

Zinc SULPHATE.—Offered from the Continent at about {10 5s. per 
ton, ex wharf 


The above prices are for bulk business and are not to be 


able to small quantities 





iS applic 





Developments in Exeter University College 
fHE commen 
for the 


I-xete 


ement of work on tl 


University College 


1e new science buildings 
South-west, at Streatham, 
r, represents a milestone in the advancement of technical 
ition in the West. ‘The first instalment of an extensive 
scheme of university buildings, according to plans made in 
the professors of chemistry and physics, 
will contain three floors, approximately 300 ft. long by 55 ft. 
wide, and will cost more than £100,000. The entire top floor 


of the 


€ duc 


co-operation with 


of the block will be devoted to chemistry. Of the money 
required for this new laboratory, £25,000 is the generous 


Singer The aniount of. research 
ast few years has been published, both by 
f the chemistry statf and by post-graduate students 
under their direction, and the large number of such students 
who have in recent years obtained positions of responsibility 
in the world of technical and industrial chemistry, have 
justified the further provision in the chemical department of 
a considerable number of smaller laboratories, which will be 
available solely for the purposes of research work. There 
will, in fact, be available for chemical workers in the South- 
west facilities for research at least equal to those provided 
at any similar institution in the country. The second floor 
of the science block will be devoted to physics, and the ground 
floor will contain workshops and dynamo rooms in additign 
to the lecture and special rooms for physics. On the ground 
floor, too, provision has been made for a spectroscopic labora- 
tory. 


sift of Mr. Washington 
which during the ]| 


members 
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Manchester Chemical Market 


(FROM OUR OwN CORRESPONDENT). 


Manchester, August 15, 1929 
More than one instance has been reported here during the past 
week of reduced deliveries of chemical products against 
contracts to textile finishing and other works as the direct 
result of the Lancashire cotton lockout. In other respects 
the market has been moderately active, with general condi- 
tions less dull than they were during Bank Holiday week 
For the most part transactions in the spot market relate to 
small lots, although in the aggregate there has been a fair 
turnover. So far as prices are concerned, these are steady 
generally 
Heavy Chemicals 

Bichromate of soda is well held and a fair trade is being 
done on the basis of 33d. per ]b. Prussiate of soda also meets 
with a moderate volume of inquiry, with offers ranging from 
43d. to 5}d. per lb., according to quantity. With regard to 
caustic soda, there is a quietly steady demand about for this 
material at from £12 15s. to £14 per ton, according to quality. 
There is not a great dea! of business passing in the case of 
sulphide of sodium, but quotations are well held, the com- 
mercial grade selling at about {7 10s. per ton and the 60-65 
per cent. concentrated solid at £9. Bicarbonate of soda is 
firm and in fair request, with British makes quoted on a 
contract basis of £10 Ios. per ton Chlorate of soda meets 
with a quiet demand, with prices at from 23d. to 2?d. per lb. 
Alkali continues very firm at round £6 per ton, and a fair 
weight of business is reported in this section of the market 
Saltcake has not been particularly active this week but at 
round £2 Ios. per ton values are much the same as before. 
Hyposulphite of soda is attracting a moderate amount of 
attention at steady prices; the photographic material is at 
from £15 to £15 10s. per ton and the commercial quality at 
round f9. With regard to phosphate of soda, a quiet business 
is going through in this section, with current offers at from 
£11 to £11 5s. per ton. 

There is a moderate inquiry about for permanganate of 
potash at steady prices; the commercial grade is at about 
54d. per lb. and the B.P. at 53d. <A quietly steady demand 
is reported in the case of yellow prussiate of potash and values 
are very firm at from 63d. to 7}d. per lb., according to quan- 
tity. Although not quotably changed on the week, there 
seems to be an easy tendency in carbonate of poatsh, the 
96-98 per cent. solid quality being on offer at round £25 5s. 
per ton, ex store. Chlorate of potash is reasonably steady at 
about 23d. per lb., but the demand at the moment is on quiet 
lines. Bichromate of potash is quoted here at 4}d. per Ib., 
and a fair amount of business is being done. Caustic potash 
is attracting some attention and prices are maintained at the 
recently reduced basis of from £32 10s. per ton, upwards. 

Arsenic is steady at round £16 per ton at the mines for 
white powdered, Cornish makes, and a moderate weight of 
business has been reported. There has been no further change 
in the case of sulphate of copper, and prices appear to be 
pretty stable for the time being at £26 Ios. per ton, f.o.b. 
Only a relatively quiet demand is being met with in the case 
of nitrate of lead, current values of which are at £33 10s. to 
£34 per ton. The acetates of lead are quiet but reasonably 
steady at about £39 per ton for brown and 4/40 for white. 
There is a moderate inquiry about for acetate of lime, with 
grey at £16 1os. per ton and brown at round /8. 

Acids and Tar Products 

A steady demand is being experienced for acetic acid and 
quotations in this section are very firm, with the glacial 
quality at £66 to £67 per ton and the 80 per cent. commercial 
at £36. Oxalic acid continues rather quiet, but prices are 
steady at from {1 12s. 6d. to {1 138. per cwt., ex store. Tar- 
taric acid is firm at the higher level of up to 1s. 5d. per Ib., 
and a fair inquiry is about. Citric is attracting only a limited 
amount of attention with offers still at round 2s. 1d. per lb. 

In the by-products section, pitch quotations are at round 
{2 5s. per ton, f.o.b., and forward sales are on moderate lines. 
There has been no apparent improvement in the call for 
creosote oil, offers of which are at about 23d. per gallon, 
naked, at works. Marked firmness continues to characterise 
carbolic acid and a steady demand is reported ; crystals are 
at 8d. per Ib., f.o.b., and 60’s crude at 2s. 3d. per gallon, naked. 


Company News 


BRADFORD Dyers’ Assocration.—The board has declared 
an interim dividend on the ordinary shares at the rate of 
10d. per share, subject to income tax This is a reduction of 
2d. per share as compared with the interim dividend for the 
preceding year, for which period the total dividend was I1} per 
cent., against 10 per cent for 1927. 

INTERNATIONAL NICKEL Co. OF CANADA.—The company has 
advanced its annual dividend rate from 80 cents to one dollar 
The total earnings for the six months ended June 30 last were 
$15,688,777, as compared with $7,126,247 for the corresponding 
period of 1928. The net operating income was $13,259,924 
as against $6,165,927, and after allowing $1,471,344, as against 
$773,551, for depreciation, and $550,402, against $305,854 
in respect of interest, retirement system and insurance, there 
is a profit of $11,238,176, as compared with 
Deducting preferred and common dividend payments, there 
was a balance of against $3,145,759. The 
figures for the six months to June 30, 1929, include those of 
the Mond Nickel Co. 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH CARBIDE Co Report for 
vear ended January 31, 1929, states that the number of tons 
of carbide sold during year was 3,237, giving net profit ot 
£1,991, after charging all expenses, including Australian and 
United Kingdom income tax and allowing for depreciation 
Tonnage sold represents over 71 per cent. ol total 
consumption in Commonwealth of Australia. The Bill 
guaranteeing dividend on preferred ordinary shares for term 
of five years, although passed unanimously in Lower House 
of Tasmanian Parliament, was rejected in Upper House. This 
guarantee had been agreed to as compromise of claims of 
company against Government for (alleged) misrepresentation 
in connection with sale of property to company. Failure to 
implement such compromise revived these claims, and directors 
were advised, and have decided to take legal steps to enforce 
them. They have accordingly given instructions that pro- 
ceedings be instituted in Tasmania against Tasmanian Govern- 
ment. Meeting, Winchester House, E.C.2, Monday, August 10, 
at 12.15 p.m. 


$5,086,521 


$4,664,972, as 


charges. 





New Chemical Trade Marks 


Applications for Registration 
This list has been specially compiled for us from official 
sources by Gee and Co., Patent and Trade Mark Agents, Staple 
House, 51 and 52, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2, from whom 


further information may be obtained, and to whom we have 


arranged to refer any inquiries relating to Patents, Trade Marks, 
and Designs. 


Opposition to the Registration of the following Trade Marks 
can be lodged ‘p to September 7, 1929. 
VIVADENT 


503,959 Chemical substances prepared for use 
in medicine and pharmacy. Thomas Kerfoot and Co., Ltd 
Bardsley Vale Mills, Oldham Road, Bardsley, Lancashire ; 


Class 3 


manufacturers of fine chemicals. June 26, 19029 lo be 
associated with No 503,900 (2,030), XIN lll. 
OLIVITA. 
504,095. Class 3. Chemical substances prepared tor use 
in medicine and pharmacy. Boots Pure Drug Co., Ltd 
37, Station Street, Nottingham; chemists and druggists 


Tuly £, 1920 





Chemical Trade Inquiries 

The following inquiries, abstracted from the ‘‘ Board of Trade 
Journal,” have been received at the Department of Overseas Trada 
(Development and Intelligence), 35, Old Queen Street, London, S.W.1. 
British firms may obtain the names and addresses of the tnquirers 
by applying to the Department (quoting the reference number and 
country), except where otherwise stated. 

ANTIFRICTION GREASE.—The South African Railways and 
Harbours Administration is calling for tenders, to be presented 
in South Africa by September 26, 1929, for the supply and 
delivery of such quantities of antifriction grease as may be 
required during the period January 1 to December 31, 
(Reference number BX. 


19 30, 


5555-) 
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History of Graesser-Monsanto 


An Interesting Record of Development 

{wn account of the origin and growth of the Graesser-Monsanto 
Chemical Works, Ltd., appears in the August number of 
Anglo-American Trade, from which the following details are 
taken 

In 1901 an American of Irish stock, John Francis Queeny, 
started work in a one-man shed in St. Louis, Missouri. He called 
the firm the Monsanto Co., after his wife‘s maiden name. To- 
day Monsanto, Illinois, directly opposite the St. Louis plant 
on the east side of the Mississippi River, is the wealthiest indus- 
trial community of its size in the United States. It derives its 
name from this company—the largest producer of chemicals in 
the Mississippi valley. The Monsanto, Illinois, plant consists 
of more than 50 buildings, occupying 60 acres out of the 196 
acres of land owned by the company. A large fleet of Monx 
tank cars is in daily service supplying consuming industries 
in the valley with their requirements. Over 1,300 people are 
employed at the combined plants in St. Louis, Monsanto, 
U.S.A., and Ruabon, North Wales. Plant which is now 
being installed at St. Louis to manufacture sulphuric acid by 
the company’s new process will ultimately have a capacity of 
100,000 tons annually 


Operations in Wales 

In 1920 the Monsanto Company acquired a half interest in 
the Graesser Monsanto Chemical Works, Ltd., which operates 
plant at Ruabon, North Wales. In November, 1928, the com- 
pany acquired the remaining half interest, and is spending 
some thousands of pounds in modernising the plant to effect 
economies in operation and to increase production. 

Under Mr.,Queeny’s management all the British business is 
centralised and controlled from new offices in King William 
Street House, Arthur Street, London. Following his policy ‘of 
expansion he bought, since his arrival in London, the plant 
and interest of K. B. Mavlanker, essential oil and Indian mer- 
chant, Yiewsley, Middlesex, for the manufacture of methyl 
salicylate. Further development led to the absorption of 
the saccharin business operated by the British Saccharin Manu- 
facturing Co., Baxenden, Lancs., so that the combined 
resources make the company the largest manufacturer of 
saccharin in the world. The son of the founder, Mr. Edgar M. 
Queeny, is now president of the American company. . 





. ° 
New Companies Registered 

THE BUSSEY CONSTRUCTION CO., LTD., Dorland 
House, Regent Street, London, S.W.1.—Registered as a “ pri- 
vate ’’ company on Augustg9. Nom. cap., £10,000 in £1 shares. 
[he objects are to construct apparatus and machinery of any 
desc riptic yn and design for treating coal and other carbonaceous 
materials for the extraction and recovery therefrom of the oil, 
gas and other volatile hydrocarbon constituents. The 
directors are the Earl of Verulam, FE. Harrison, Lt.-Col 
W. H. B. Dampier, A. Poweil. The Bussey Coal Distillation 
Co., Ltd., and Bussey International, Ltd., may, whilst they 
hold 2,500 shares respectively, appoint one-half of the directors. 

BUSSEY MARKETING CoO., LTD., was also registered as 
a ‘“‘ private’’ company on August 9. Nom. cap., {10,000 in £1 
shares. The objects are to carry on the business of coal and 
coke merchants, dealers in coal, coke, patent and smokeless 
fuels, oils, gas, dyes, tar, pitch, chemicals and all residual 
products, and by-products of the carbonisation, distillation 
and other treatment of coal, etc. Other particulars are similar 
to Bussey Construction Co., Ltd 

BITUMINOUS COMPOSITIONS LTD., 107-100, 
Victoria Street, Grimsby. Registered as a “ public ’’ company 
on August 8. Nom. cap., £50,000 in 40,000 ordinary shares of £1 
each and 40,000 deferred shares of 5s. each. The objects are 
to acquire the business now carried on at Grimsby as “ Bitu- 
minous Compositions, Ltd.,’’ for £10,300 in cash, and to carry 
on the business of manufacturers of or dealers in all kinds of 
graphite oils, paints, bituminous and other waterproofers, 
road compounds, greases, tallow, cements, powders, polishers, 
wastes, chemicals and chemical substances; carriers, con- 
tractors, wharfingers, store keepers, shipping and freight 
agents, etc. The directors are F. W. Gough C. H. Grimshaw 
H. S. Bloomer, T. L. Goulton, E. C. Grant. 


(I1Q29Q), 


Commercial Intelligence 


The following are taken from printed reports, but we cannot be 
responsible for any errors that may occur. 


County Court Judgments 
(NOTE.—The publication of extracts from the ‘‘ Registry of County 
Court Judgments ’’ does not imply inability to pay on the part of the 
persons named. Many of the judgments may have been settled between 
the parties or paid. Registered judgments are not necessarily for debts. 
They may be for damages or otherwise, and the result of bona-fide con- 
tested actions. But the Registry makes no distinction of the cases. 
Judgments are not returned to the Registry if satisfied in the Court books 
within twenty-one days. When a debtor has made arrangements with 
re <‘nepetd we do not report subsequent County Court judgments against 
im.] 
ALLPORT, James, 34, Poynders Road, Clapham Park, 
metallurgicalchemist. (C.C., 17/8/29.) {£29 16s. 8d. July8. 
GOLD, Joe, 129, Victoria Park Road, E., wholesale druggist. 
(C.C., 17/8/29.) £32 9s. 6d. July 3. 
HEWITT AND SON, 373, Brixton Road, S.W., wholesale 
chemists. (C.C., 17/8/29.) £16 16s. 6d. July 4. 


Mortgages and Charges 

[NOTE.—The Companies Consolidation Act of 1908 provides thas 
every Mortgage or Charge, as described therein, shall be vegistered 
within 21 days after its creation, otherwise it shall be void agasnst the 
liquidator and any creditor. The Act also provides that every Company 
shall, in making tts Annual Summary, specify the total amount of debts 
due from the Company in respect of all Mortgages or Charges. The 
following Mortgages and Charges have been so registered. In each 
case, the total debt, as specified 1m the last available Annual Summary, 
ts also given—marked with an *—followed by the date of the Summary, 
but such total may have been reduced.) 

BREDA-VISADA, LTD., Littleborough, artificial silk 
manufacturers. (M., 17/8/29.) Registered July 24, deben 
tures, to Lloyds Bank Ltd., securing all moneys due or to 
become due to the bank; charged on property near Little- 
borough, also general charge. 

JACKSON (THOMAS 8S.) AND SONS, LTD., Mitcham, 
varnish manufacturers. (M., 17/8/29.) Registered August 1, 
£5,000 debentures, to British Anti-Fouling Composition and 
Paint Co., Ltd., 65, Fenchurch Street, E.C.; general charge. 
*{500. February 15, 1928. 

SUGAR BEET AND CROP DRIERS, LTD., London, W.C. 
M., 17,8 29.) Registered July 20, £20,000 charge, to Coutts 
and Co., bankers ; charged on a deposit of £20,000 in company’s 
name with the chargees by Midland Bank, Ltd., Overseas 
Branch, under the instructions of Société Spéciale Financiére. 
*/41,323. August 30, 1928. 

WHITE (TIMOTHY) (PROPERTY) CO., LTD., London, 
S.W. (M., 17/8/29.) Registered July 23, £155,000 charge, to 
Coutts and Co. ; charged on properties at Tiverton, etc. 

WORCESTER ROYAL PORCELAIN CO., LTD. (M., 
17/8 29.) Registered July 25, series of £40,000 debentures, 
present issue £5,000; general charge. *465,000. May 11, 
1929. 

Satisfactions 

BLYTH, HEALD AND LANGDALE, LTD., Hull, 
varnish manufacturers. (M.S., 17/8/29.) Satisfaction regis- 
tered August 2, £5,000, registered July 12, 1920. 

D. AND L. MANUFACTURING CO., LTD,, London, E., 
chemical manufacturers. (M.S., 17/8/29.) Satisfaction regis- 
tered July 30, £100, part of amount registered April 9, 1923. 


London Gazette, &c. 
Winding Up Petition 
COMMERCIAL OIL CO., LTD. (W.U.P., 17/8/29.) A 
creditor's petition for winding-up was presented on August 6, 
and is to be heard at the Royal Courts of Justice, Strand, 
London, on October 15. 


Company Winding Up Voluntarily 

INTERMEDIATES AND EXPLOSIVES, LTD. (W.U.V., 
17/8/29.) By special resolution, July 15, confirmed July 31. 
W. Gildon, ‘‘ Falsgrave,’’ West Avenue, Saltburn-by-the-Sea, 
appointed as liquidator. 

Bankruptcy Information 

BARBER, John Edgar, trading as BARBERS, Primrose 
Hill Works, Pendleton, Lancs, oil soap and disinfectant manu- 
facturer. (R.O., 17/8/29.) Receiving order, August 3. 
Debtor’s petition. 








